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CHRISTMAS AND BOOKS 


Somewhere on your Christmas list you have the names of two cherished 
friends, and you may, perhaps, find it difficult to decide on their gifts. Why 
not books? There is no more pleasing gift than that of a “‘good’’ book, and a 
“‘go0d” book means a Catholic book. A truly noble gift which the recipient 
would greatly prize would be a set of the new, enlarged and revised 


CHRISTIAN 
APOLOGETICS 


A Rational Exposition and Defense 
of the Catholic Religion 


By Rev. W. DEVIVIER, S.J. 


Translated from the Original French. Edited and Augmented by 
Rev. JOSEPH C. SASIA, S.]. 


Two Volumes—New, Extensively Improved Edition 
Per Set, Cloth, $6.00 


Devivier’s great work is a rational exposition of the foundations of Faith, 
and in it the author undertakes the establishment of the supernatural Revelation 
and the Divine institution of the Catholic Church. In the French original the 
work has gone through twenty editions and has‘received the highest praise from 
ecclesiastical authorities as well as from the press. 


Father Sasia’s English version is now issued in a much augmented and 
enlarged edition, revised to date. It is much more than a mere translation of 
Devivier’s work; in fact, Father Sasia, in order to adapt the work to the actual 
circumstances of our times in English speaking countries, has made of it an 
almost entirely new production. 

This new edition has been enlarged so as to deal exhaustively with modern 
conditions. It has been enriched by chapters on Modernism, Spiritism, and 
other pertinent controversies of modern times. 

In wideness of range and completeness, “Christian Apologetics’’ surpasses 
any other work of the kind in English. The subjects treated are: God, the 
Human Soul, Religion, Christianity, Catholicism, and the arguments are of the 
kind that are acceptable to the modern mind. 
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A Christmas Suggestion 


A SCRIPTURE MANUAL 


Directed to the Interpretation of Biblical Revelation 
By JOHN-MARY SIMON, O.S.M. 


Bachelor of Sacred Theology 


VoL. I: General Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures and Special 
Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament 


Price, $3.00 net. Bound in Cloth. 


In this work the author aims at being concerned with the content of Sacred 
Scripture itself rather than with the writings of its enemies; in short, his treatment 
plans to be exegetic rather than critical. 


Another consideration determining this work rather to research in the 
Sacred Text itself than about it is: that in schools the former phase of Scripture 
study has often been relegated to the background, the foreground being occupied 
by replies of the defenders of the historicity of the Bible to its assailants. Thus 
students have sometimes spent wearisome years gnawing the dry outer rind of 
the Scriptures, without ever nourishing themselves with the luscious sweetness 
of its core. Like Martha, they have been so busy with much preparation that 
no time was left for appreciating, Mary-like, the loving meanings of God’s 
inspired word. The ensuing emptiness and disappointment have sometimes 
brought about a distaste for the Sacred text. This is why present-day English 
sermons are so deplorably lacking in citations, allusions, illustrations, from the 
Holy Writ, especially from the Old Testament, so virile in its primitive graphic- 
ness. And all this has had its unfortunate counterpart inthe noticeable ignorance 
of the laity concerning biblical personages, events and sayings. 


“The Gift Without the Giver Is Bare” 


Those words were never intended to apply to a giver of good books. For, 
folded away among the pages of every gift book, is something of the giver. 
The true meaning of Christmas will unfold itself to the student, priest, or pro- 
fessor, who receives your book. 


A ScriPTURE MANUAL should be 
on your Christmas list 
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PASTORALIA 
The Cult of Naturalism 


To be adequately understood a problem must not be studied in 
isolation and abstraction, but seen in its larger context and complete 
setting. When thus placed against its appropriate background, it 
appears in the right perspective and in its proper dimensions; its 
importance can be gauged and its bearings upon other questions 
clearly perceived; it can then be discovered whether it is cause or 
effect or perhaps both. For every phenomenon has numerous sur- 
faces of contact with the whole of life and a thousand roots reach- 
ing out in every direction. Only a study that takes these facts into 
account can result in really useful knowledge and suggest effective 
remedies. 

In a previous paper the decay of modesty as manifested in inde- 
cent fashions and improper dancing was lamented. This deplorable 
phenomenon of our days we will now try to fit into its larger con- 
text; for it is quite evident that it is not unrelated to other social 
facts, but that it is organically connected with fundamental trends 
of modern life. We may pick up what seems to be a loose thread 
of the woof of life anywhere and we will quickly observe how it 
ramifies through the entire texture and crosses and recrosses the 
other threads that constitute the fabric." The decline of modesty 
that our age ‘is witnessing and that fills with alarm the custodians 


1“True, it should seem that the tissue of thought 

Is like a web by cunning master wrought, 

Where one stroke moves a thousand threads, 

The shuttle shoots backwards and forwards between, 

The slender threads flow together unseen, 

And one with the others thousand-fold weds.” (Goethe, Faust, Part First, 
I, vii.) This organic and coherent character of thought has its reason in the 
organic and coherent structure of objective reality. 
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of public morality is merely the outward symptom of profound 
changes in ethical evaluations and views concerning life that have 
gradually taken place and are now beginning to work themselves out 
in practical consequences. It is intimately bound up with the general 
revolt against so-called social conventions that has become so wide- 
spread in our days. Conventions are the external embodiments of 
inner moral attitudes. They are intended to safeguard those 
spiritual things that are held in high esteem and are thought worthy 
of preserving. We may liken them to hedges and fences which a 
man builds around a plot where his most valued plants and flowers 
grow. The function of the convention is to protect against hostile 
approach. It keeps danger at a distance. Conventions, then, are 
-not altogether arbitrary. They may, however, in course of time 
become empty and devoid of meaning and purpose. That happens 
in the following manner. 

Customs once established in a community have a tendency to sur- 
vive, because societies are naturally conservative. It may thus come 
about that a custom still continues though the reason for its exist- 
ence has disappeared. A time will arrive when this fact is realized 
by the community and when the custom is recognized as destitute 
of meaning. The tyranny of habit, however, is such that even after 
the hollowness of a custom has become apparent, society will still 
persist in imposing it upon all. As long as the obsolete custom is not 
particularly irksome, men will readily submit to it; but if it proves 
troublesome they will point out the arbitrary nature of the restraint 
and revolt against it. Man naturally chafes under arbitrary rule; 
but no rule is more arbitrary than that of a custom which has out- 
lived its usefulness and which has degenerated into its mere shallow 
pretense. Now that is the attitude of the younger generation against 
what they disparagingly term the conventions of the past. These 
conventions, for example those that govern the relations of the sexes 
are restrictive measures and consequently irksome. As long as they 
protect something that is acknowledged to be of undisputed value 
men will nevertheless bow to them. But when the thing to be safe- 
guarded has in the general estimation lost its original value, then 
the convention that has been set up for its protection becomes ridicu- 


lous and the new generation will refuse to be fettered by it. Hence, 
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we have at present a practically universal revolt against the con- 
ventional, because the great majority of the present generation fails 
to see the reason for these restraints and as a consequence regards 
them as artificial, arbitrary, tyrannical and hypocritical. No law 
can command the respect of man that has not reason behind. There 
is a terrible logic in this revolt against social conventions which have 
been deprived of their significance by the change of mentality that 
has been wrought in the community. 

The conventions that are most violently resented by our genera- 
* tion are those connected with modesty. The growing generation 
instinctively feels that there is some incongruity between the world’s 
insistence on modest reserve and its general views on the value of 
virtue. It senses that there is something distinctly pharisaical in 
this attitude. It rebels against a restraint for which there seems to 
be not a shadow of reason. Nor is there any justification in the 
modern way of thinking for the restrictions with which a sensitive 
and delicate modesty has surrounded the relations of the sexes. On 
the level of naturalism to which our age has sunk the restraints of 
modesty are uncalled for and unnecessary. The glorification of the 
flesh in which our age frankly indulges leaves no room for modesty. 
The young generation, therefore, acts in full accord with the trend 
of modern thought when it scoffs at discipline and throws the last 
pretense at modesty to the winds. The older generation stands 
aghast at this condition of things, but it remains helpless unless it is 
willing to abandon its naturalistic ideas and to accept again the 
teaching of Christ. In the Christian world-view modesty is eminently 
justified and not a mere hypocritical and arbitrary convention. 


THE GENESIS OF NATURALISM 


For all Christian peoples naturalism is the reversion to an inferior 
type of morality. Those who repudiate Christianity after having 
known it invariably sink to lower levels than those who have never 
adopted its teachings. This becomes quite evident in our times. 
For it can easily be observed that in those portions of the Western 
World, where the doctrines of Christianity have been preached and 
are now being relinquished, vices and abominations spring up that 
outrival the most shameless practices of the pagans. It is impos- 
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sible to arrest the downward course once it has started. That is 


the nemesis of national apostasy.’ 

The Reformation set the world on the road of denial. Sheer 
momentum carried it on to lower levels and greater depths until in 
our days it has reached the last stage, that of naturalism. Natural- 
ism rejects the supernatural destiny of man. It makes nature and 
especially man self sufficient. Nature is essentially good and all its 
instincts are legitimate. Original sin is a myth and a libel on human 
nature. Under these circumstances distrust of human nature is 
unjustifiable and precautions against it are superfluous. By itself 
it will find the right direction.* 

It stands to reason that a doctrine of this kind will have no use 
for asceticism and modesty. For in a nature that is good and that 
knows nothing of an original taint there is nothing to repress or to 
conceal. Hence, we hear much of the innocence of nature and the 
unerrancy of natural instincts. Literature, poetry and art have 
accepted these doctrines and spread them through the length and 
the breadth of the land. The grossest violations of the law of God 
are euphemistically called experiences. In a world committed to 
such principles modesty will be entirely out of place.* 


2“The second group of After-Christians afford on a superficial view a startling 
contrast to the first, but on closer view a startling likeness. . . . What is com- 
mon to them is negative, the rejection of the Christian view of the end of life, 
of the Christian view of man’s nature, of the Christian view of the sanctity of 
marriage and the training of the young. . . . Further details of After-Chris- 
tianity, though available, are here unnecessary, where we are only seeking a 
preliminary presumption in favor of the Christian claims. It is enough that the 
examples before us seem to point to a probable conclusion, namely, that Chris- 
tianity is final, that it provides the highest type of family life (on which all 
society rests), and that those who desert Christianity are cut off from the possi- 
bility of reverting to the higher types of Fore-Christian families, and find them- 
selves driven back to lower forms, and threatened with the worst abominations 
of outcast and degraded races.” (Charles Stanton Devas, The Key to the World’s 
Progress.) 

3“One may say generally that in the case of these writers there is simply a 
revulsion of feeling against Christian conceptions of sin, moral law, and asceti- 
cism and in favor of a return to the natural man. Nature in this sense is held 
to be a safe guide as to what is best in conduct.” (Lionel Spencer Thornton, 
Conduct and the Supernatural.) According to this view the one sin is repression 
of natural impulses. Thus Dr. E. J. Kempf: “No matter how holy and sanctified 
the laws may seem to sound, if suppressive wasters of energy, they are immoral.” 
(Psychoanalytic Review, Oct. 1917.) 

*Dr, Dearmer writes: “God made our bodies, very wonderfully. It cannot 
please Him that we should obstruct or spoil His work. His will must be our 
health, both in body and soul.” This would be true enough if the chief emphasis 
were not placed on the health of the body. The Month, therefore, from which 
we have taken this quotation, makes the following appropriate comment: “Pre- 
cisely! But the health of the soul infinitely more than the health of the body. 
The very object of asceticism, which Dr. Dearmer fails to grasp, is to prevent 
the latter from interfering with the former and thus spoiling the work of God.” 
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The French language has a term that admirably expresses the ker- 
nel of naturalism. It designates this tendency as Ja rehabilitation de 
la chair... This well sounding phrase implies that the flesh had been 
defrauded of its just rights and deprived of the honor that belongs 
to it. The enemy and the prime offender, in this case, of course, 
is the Christian doctrine of the Cross, upon which the ascetical prac- 
tices of the Church are based. It goes without saying that the cruci- 
fixion of the flesh and its subjugation to the spirit are absurd and 
unreasonable if there is no opposition of the carnal nature of man 
to his spiritual self. The modern world, having discarded the doc- 
trine of the original taint and the consequent disturbance in man’s 
dualistic nature, sees no longer any reason in the crucifixion of the 
flesh and disapproves of violent repression of natural impulses. 
This attitude towards the body has become quite common outside of 
the Church which still clings to its old ascetical ideals. It is impos- 
sible that a sentiment that has become so universal should not also 


(Non-Catholic Ideals of Asceticism, September, 1924.) In the same article 
another writer is quoted who declares that asceticism is “immoral in the same 
way as suicide is immoral.” Other writers are even stronger in their denuncia- 
tion of anything that could interfere with what they call the rights of the body. 
(Cfr.: Dr. Franz Walter, Der Leib und Sein Recht im Christentum; Donau- 
woerth, 1910.) 

5 In some form or other the world has always asserted the rights of the flesh 
against those of the spirit. The cult of the flesh, however, received a new 
impetus through the doctrines of Saint-Simonianism, a frank and consistent 
naturalism. Of the effect of this teaching on his generation Alexander Herzen, 
a Russian revolutionist, says: “A new world was knocking at the door and our 
hearts and minds flew open to welcome it. . . . Many mocked at the freedom 
of women and the recognition of the flesh, attributing a low and unclean mean- 
ing to these phrases; for our minds, corrupted by monasticism, fear the flesh and 
fear women. . . . A religion of life had come to replace the religion of death, 
a religion of beauty to replace the religion of penance and emaciation, of fasting 
and prayer. The crucified body had risen in its turn and was no longer abashed. 
Man had reached a harmonious unity; he had discovered that he is a single being, 
not made, like a pendulum, of two different metals that check each other; he 
realized that the foe in his members had ceased to exist.” (Mémoirs, Yale Uni- 
versity Press.) Upon this principle, either consciously or unconsciously, our age 
is acting. Naturalistic tendencies have received a powerful reinforcement through 
the popularization of Freudian theories. Thus Mr. André Tridon writes: “The 
task of modern ethics will not be the barren task of the old ethics. The old 
ethics condemned and pronounced sentences; the new ethics will understand and 
find a rational use for everything human. . . . The new ethics will constantly 
bear in mind that life is meant to be lived fully and joyfully in a social sense, not 
in a selfish sense, and is not a preparation for death but an aim and end in itself. 
Nietzsche, who in many respects has been a forerunner of the analysts, makes 
Zarathustra say, ‘Since humanity came into being, man has enjoyed himself too 
little. That alone, my brethren, is our original sin.’” (Psychoanalysis; New 
York, B. W. Huebsch.) Similarly Miss Barbara Low, B.A., writes: “The primi- 
tive impulses, admitted and understood as the dynamic basis of our psychic life, 
bearing their own validity and splendor, essential to any harmonized conscious- 
ness, will obtain much larger consideration. The rational conscious life will be 
realized as a part only of the whole psyche, not necessarily, nor always, as sole 
leader and guide.” (Psychoanalysis; New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe.) 
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affect the mentality of Catholics and in many cases, at least uncon- 
sciously, influence their ideas and especially their conduct. Latent 
naturalism does exist among the faithful. Its infiltrations have 
penetrated deeper than we think. The Holy Father deplores its 
presence in Christian society. He writes: “Magna equidem cura ac 
sollicitudine urgemur, cum illud cernimus malorum omnium com- 
pendium, quod naturalismum vocant, cotidie magis in christianam 
societatem invadere: ex quo fit, ut effrenata deliciarum cupiditas, 
animorum vires enervando moresque bonos corrumpendo, ipsam 
officiorum conscientiam pedetemptim exstinguat. Etenim nimis 
multi sunt homines, qui, mundi huius illecebris deleniti, nihil tam 
vehementer horrent impenseque devitant quam adventicias molestias 
aut voluntarias animi corporisque castigationes, et tamquam inimicos 
Crucis Christi, ut ait Apostolus, sese gerere consueverunt.”® On 
the basis of this naturalism both modern self indulgence and inde- 
cency are justified. Hence, we cannot effectively combat these glar- 
ing evils of our days unless we attack the underlying naturalism 
from which they spontaneously spring. 


EXTENT OF NATURALISM IN Our Days 


Perhaps no one has done more to popularize naturalism than 
Nietzsche. Like Bernard Shaw he had the courage to tell the men 
of his time what they really believed in their innermost hearts but 
what they were afraid to acknowledge even to themselves.’ Now, 
however, the last vestige of reticence has disappeared and men no 
longer conceal their real sentiments. Novelists, artists, dramatists 
and public speakers openly profess the doctrines of naturalism, not 


6 Acta Apostolicae Sedis; 1 Septembris 1924, p. 362. 

7™“With all this in mind to daunt him, he set the fashion (nowadays increas- 
ingly popular) of taking for granted that human nature, in its natural state with 
all its primitive instincts unchecked, can safely cut a pathway for itself to a 
supreme destiny. . . . The real reason is that he had ruled out the whole 
spiritual side of man’s nature as a diseased growth. . . . He could not allow 
the dualism of human nature as portrayed by St. Paul or even by Plato; he 
could not permit himself to acknowledge the struggle of the flesh and the spirit; 
to do so would have been fatal to his whole position. He therefore assumed 
human nature to be one and simple; he took for granted that it is a harmonious 
entity, sure of what is best for itself and right in grasping it, able to correct 
instinctively any dangerous tendencies. For example, in Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Nietzsche endeavors to show how voluptuousness, thirst for power, and selfish- 
ness, though they have been given a bad name, are really good and human. 
Voluptuousness, we are told, is a fire to consume the filthy and degraded; a poison 
to the unhealthy, but pure joy and strength to the innocent; a good: wine to be 
used sparingly, a prototype of a higher happiness.” (L. S. Thornton, |. c.) This 
philosophy is now the stock-in-trade of our modern fiction. 
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unfrequently in a very revolting form. Ideas have their inevitable 
effect upon conduct and life and men are becoming alarmed at the 
way in which the naturalistic dogma of the inherent sanctity of the 
flesh is working itself out. Not only theologians but sociologists 
and physicians as well are lamenting the extreme lengths to which 
this pernicious doctrine is being pushed in practice. The younger 
generation has the audacity of carrying it out almost to the letter; 
for it repudiates every conventional restraint and proclaims its right 
to every experience.® 

It surely is very significant when we find in a book devoted to the 
discussion of sociological problems a chapter entitled, Our Semi- 
pagan Civilization,? and when a thoroughly modern philosopher 
includes in a volume dealing with religious questions a chapter bear- 
ing the unmistakable heading, The Recrudescence of Paganism.?° 
These things speak for themselves. They plainly show that natural- 


8 Edna Ferber, in her remarkable novel, The Girls, expresses this sentiment 
in her heroine’s outburst against repression thus: “All these centuries we’ve been 
told to profit by the advice of our elders. What’s living for if not to experience? 
How can any one know whether you are right or wrong? Oh, I don’t mean 
about small things. But the big things—those things I want to decide for myself. 
I’m entitled to my own mistakes. I’ve the right to be wrong.” (Mrs. Augustus 
Trowbridge, What are our young people seeking in their apparent revolt from 
the Moral Standards of an earlier day?) In another passage the author says: 
“A return to nature, many of these young people term this casting away of the 
defenses of civilization and the return to the barbaric in thought and practice.” 
This right to experience is an essentially pagan and naturalistic idea. It is 
claimed by all those who desire to renew paganism. It was asserted by Walter 
Pater, “Not the fruit of experience,” he says, “but experience itself, is the end. 
While all melts under our feet, we may well grasp at any exquisite passion, or 
any contribution to knowledge that seems by a lifted horizon to set the spirit 
free for a moment, or anything of the senses, strange dyes, strange colors, and 
curious odors, or work of the artist’s hands, or the face of one’s friend. . . . 
With this sense of the splendor of our experience and of its awful brevity, gath- 
ering all we are into one desperate effort to see and touch, we shall hardly have 
time to make theories about the things we see and touch.” (The Renaissance.) 
The essentially pagan note as also the depressing pessimism of this passage cannot 
escape the reader. It expresses the philosophy of our age. 


®Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion; A Sociological 
View; New York, The Macmillan Company. 

10 Joseph Alexander Leighton, Ph.D., LL.D., Religion and the Mind of Today; 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1924. For the sake of illustration we 
bring a few pertinent quotations. “When we speak of paganism recrudescent 
today, we have in mind the wanton luxury, the gross sensualism, the cult of 
unnatural vices, the decay of family life and of the old republican simplicity and 
integrity, the judicial and political corruption which Seneca bemoans, Juvenal 
satirizes, and St. Paul lashes.” “There are, I think, in our social life many 
symptoms of moral confusion and disintegration that present striking, and even 
startling analogies to the decadent paganism of the Roman world under the 
Cesars.” “The unblushing effrontery and sensual suggestiveness of the lascivious 
stage corrupt our youth.” “There is plenty of cheap and easy materialism abroad. 
Even where it is not adopted in the form of a creed it breeds in many minds 
confusion, and a weakening, or even total loss, of spiritual conviction.” “So we 
have a modern Stoicism, which preaches life according to nature as the way to 
virtue and happiness.” 
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ism has assumed dimensions of startling and alarming proportion, 
for sociology and modern philosophy would not voice their disap- 
proval of a view of life so completely in accord with their own fun- 
damental assumption if it did not actually constitute a menace to the 
social structure. But if those who have no sympathy with the 
supernatural are compelled to warn against the fatal practical ten- 
dencies of naturalism what will our feelings be in this matter? Most 
certainly we cannot be indifferent to this subtle mentality that under- 
mines Christian asceticism and puts an end to decency. We cannot 
bring back Christian discipline and modesty until we have extirpated 
this radically unchristian and unholy mentality. 

Dr. Edward Cary Hayes describes the situation that confronts us 
without exaggeration when he writes: “A large part of our own 
popular fiction consists in the subtle advocacy of a pseudo-scientific 
immorality. If a critic raises his voice in defense of the mid-Vic- 
torian decencies and sanctities he is greeted with a chorus of scoffs 
and jeers. We are assured that nothing is wrong that is natural, 
that in nature there is no higher and no lower, that altruism is only 
a form of selfishness, and that reason has no precedence over the 
instincts that we share with the beasts.”™ 

Having before us the impartial testimony of these men, we must 
admit that the Pope has ample reason to warn against the inroads 
of naturalism and that he is justified when he calls upon us to com- 
bat this insidious way of thinking that is reproducing in our Chris- 
tian era the brazen indecencies of Pagan civilization. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


11 Sociology and Ethics; New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1921. 
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CATHOLICITY IN FRANCE 
By An AMERICAN OBSERVER 
I. THE SITUATION 


Catholics in the United States and Canada, at least, find it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to understand the situation of the Church 
in France. How is it that, in a republic where the people are sup- 
posed to be Catholics and to rule, the government is so perpetually 
atheistic as to be able to expel and keep out of the country the vari- 
ous religious Orders of men and women, to take away the priests’ 
salaries, to confiscate and control churches and church property, and 
the like? What kind of Catholic republic must that be which per- 
mits of such a condition of affairs? 

For many years we have sought in the United States an answer 
to these questions. We have on different occasions tried to get 
from French priests in America some solution of the vexing 
religious problem which their country presents, but all in vain. There- 
fore, while in France during the past summer, we were at pains to 
investigate conditions for ourselves, and to obtain first hand infor- 
mation as to the real state of religion and the Church there. On 
trains, in hotels, restaurants, and various eating places we observed 
how many, if any at all, were observing the Friday abstinence. 
Many times every day, and especially on Saturday afternoons when 
our priests are always so busy with great numbers of confessions, 
we entered churches to see how many persons were going to con- 
fession. Again, on Sunday mornings we went to various churches 
at the hours for Mass to see what the attendance was, to see what 
preaching was done, how many were going to communion, etc. To 
be sure that our impressions were not erroneous, or applicable to 
some parts only of the country, we further made very detailed and 
varied inquiries from experienced travelers and impartial priests 
who had lived long in France and knew all its parts. 

Now the sum total of our observations and investigations lead 
to the one, simple conclusion that France as a whole can no longer 
be called in any proper sense a Catholic country. Far more rightly 
it should be regarded as an infidel and atheistic land. Any other 
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conclusion than this, we venture to say, is based either on self- 
deception, or on a desire to deceive others by covering up the facts. 

It is not our intention to hurt any one’s feelings but to make 
some revelation of the truth, and the truth should always be wel- 
come to fair and honest minds. It is an unwillingness to let the 
truth be known, to face the facts, in France, Italy and Spain, that 
helps to keep religion in such a deplorable state in those countries. 

But here we must not misunderstand. We must not conclude 
from the foregoing that there are no good people left in unhappy 
France. To be just, we should separate the people, from a religious 
point of view, into three groups: (a) there is an element, com- 
paratively small indeed, of very fervent Catholics, who can be 
seen at Mass and communion every day, and frequently in the 
church during the day; (b) there is a large number of terribly 
bad people, who, like the Bolsheviki of Russia, would uproot and 
exterminate Christianity in its entirety; and (c) there is the great 
mass of the population who are totally indifferent to religion of any 
kind. In the face of such conditions it is not to be wondered at 
that great numbers of the people are not even baptized, and that 
the socialists and communists are the ruling party. 


According to our observations we had estimated that of the 
38,000,000 who make up the present population of France there 
would be perhaps 5,000,000 of good, practical Catholics, but upon 
submitting our figures to competent and impartial authorities, 
acquainted with the religious situation in every part of the country, 
we were told that our estimate was too high. And by a “practical 
Catholic” we explained what we meant, namely, not a daily com- 
municant, but merely one who fulfills the minimum of Catholic 
life by going to Mass on Sundays and days of precept, by keeping 
the Friday abstinence, and by making the Easter duty. Careful 
calculation, therefore, would put the number of such Catholics in 
France today around 4,000,000. The best parish in Paris embraces 
about 150,000 souls, of whom, we were told, not 3,000 fulfill the 
requirements we have just laid down. This one parish alone fur- 
nishes an example of practical French Catholicity. What a showing 
for a country which was formerly, and is still by some, supposed 
to be Catholic! It is further to be noted that out of the 4,000,000 
good Catholics still left in the country less than one in ten are men. 
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Women make up the great bulk of those who go to church. Ina 
representative parish of 3,000 souls outside of the city of Paris 
there were only three ren who made their Easter duty last year. 

But there is still another way by which to judge a practical 
Catholic, and that is by his contributions toward religion and the 
Church. A Catholic who has a reasonable amount of this world’s 
goods and is unwilling to give according to his means towards the 
cause of God, cannot be rated as a good Christian; for he evidently 
loves his money and his own temporal ease more than he loves 
his God and his soul. Now France is one of the richest countries 
in Europe. Before the war she was lending money freely, so 
plentiful was it at home. Even now one sees there no signs of 
poverty, whether in towns large or small, in city or in country 
districts. On the contrary, there is every manifestation of pros- 
perity and plenty. Hardly a poor person is seen, every one is at 
work, the stores of all kinds are well stocked with the finest wares 
and provisions, the people are well dressed and indulge in all sorts 
of pleasures and luxuries. This is true of the cities, where one 
always finds the poorest people of a country. If then the French 
in any considerable numbers were practical Catholics we should 
expect that at least they would be generous in supporting their 
parish churches. 

The facts are quite the reverse of what ought to be the case. 
One of the official guidebooks to Paris gives about eighty parish 
churches in the city. Of these eighty parishes the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris wrote in his Lenten Pastoral of this year, that 
forty had to be supported by himself, besides some sixty more out- 
lying parishes of his archdiocese. And not only do these one hundred 
parishes fail to provide for their own pastors, some of them do 
not give enough, according to the Cardinal Archbishop, to defray 
the expenses immediately connected with the divine service of the 
altar. Furthermore, if the residents of Paris, or even a fair pro- 
portion of them, were real Catholics there would be need of a 
great many more parishes and parish churches than they now 
have. Think of a vast parish like that of St. Clotilde, of a parish 
with 150,000 nominal members! Why, it is an absurdity on the 
face of things. Such a number is sufficient to make fifteen large 
parishes with as many separate churches, each having its pastor 
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and several assistants, if the Parisians were anything like our 
American Catholics. 

There are also vast areas of Paris where no church is to be 
found. With the growth of the city very few churches have 
been erected in centuries. The government would doubtless not 
permit the building of many new parish churches, and if it did, 
the people would not finance them. What is worse, many of the 
fine old churches of France have been converted into public build- 
ings by the government, and most of the others are in neglect and 
decay all over the country. Had it not been for the damage 
caused by the war and the subsequent gifts of America, the famous 
Cathedral at Rheims would have been left to its decay and to 
the ravages of time, like the other religious monuments of that 
once fervent, but now largely faithless people. 

What a sad contrast this picture offers to the thousands of 
churches, hospitals, homes, and schools, which our poor Irish and 
German forefathers in America erected on salaries ranging from 
50 cents to $1.25 a day! Unlike the French also, these grand old 
Catholics reared large families of children, schooled at once in 
faith and in devotion to their every duty. 


But now we are dealing with a very peculiar people. Hence 
we find that there is something extremely difficult to analyze in 
the mental attitude of many French Catholics. They seem to unite 
in their lives certain practices which to us are considered entirely 
unharmonious. For example, it is not rare, we were told, to find 
young ladies who think themselves very good Catholics, who frequent 
the sacraments and even make pilgrimages to Lourdes, while hab- 
itually reading the vilest literature. And curious as it may appear 
these persons see nothing inconsistent in their conduct. Again, there 
are men who go on pilgrimage to Lourdes and read all the way 
there and back books expressly condemned by Rome and by their 
own Bishop; and if asked for an explanation of their actions they 
reply that the reading of good or bad books is a matter to be settled 
by themselves and not by Church authorities. 

What we have said so far has reference to the religious state 
of affairs among the laity. We may now turn briefly to the 
clergy. And what do we find there? From the picture just sketched 
we should be inclined to conjecture that the French priest must be 
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bad, and that by his disorderly life and example, religion has been 
driven out of the people. But this is not so. The clergy of France are 
a pious and studious body of men, although unpractical to a marked 
degree, and without any influence over their own church-goers. A 
French curé would not dare advise his congregation on any political 
question. If he did, his hearers would most likely do the very 
opposite of his counsel to show their independence, and the govern- 
ment, if antagonized by his utterances, would, if he persisted in 
his unfriendly course, drive him out of the country, as it did with- 
out cause the religious Orders of men and women. To the gov- 
ernment and people generally the clergy are not objects of respect, 
but of contempt rather, and dislike. The custom of saluting priests 
on the street or anywhere else, so common in America, does not 
exist in France. See how the government treated the French 
clergy in the war! Listen to the sorrowful words of Cardinal 
Billot in 1915: “What a spectacle we now behold in the armies 
of Europe engaged in war. A measure not dreamed of in Protestant 
England, schismatical Russia, or Lutheran Germany, to say nothing 
of Belgium or Austria, namely the mobilization of the clergy in 
the ranks of combat,—this outrage, this affront has been perpetrated 
by us alone of all the belligerents.” 

How different in every way things are in our country! Let 
us cite just one instance of American Catholicity. Recently in 
Oklahoma there was an attempt made to enact legislation against 
the parochial schools. The Catholics there are only three per cent 
of the population. But as soon as the Bishop learned of the anti- 
Catholic movement he sent immediate word to every pastor in the 
State to preach the following Sunday against the proposed law, 
asking the faithful to raise about $30,000 to fight it, and to vote 
it down at the forthcoming election. Of course the priests obeyed 
the Bishop’s orders, and what did that small percentage of Catholics 
do? They rallied like an army for battle, raised the required money, 
and voted out the hostile measure. Such Catholicity one could not 
conceive of in France, but it is just what we always find among 
Catholics like those in America, Ireland, Germany, England, Hol- 
land, etc. 

Naturally, to be fair, one cannot judge of France by any par- 
ticular city or locality, but must go all over the country, looking 
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carefully into details. Then he will see that the conditions we have 
been describing are general. If we except the immediate neighbor- 
hood of such centers of devotion as Lourdes, Paray-le-Monial 
and Lisieux, any observer going through France with open eyes 
and an open mind can see, for example, that only a relatively small 
number of worshippers are present at Sunday Masses in churches 
where there should be from 3,000 to 5,000 persons at each service, 
while the adjoining moving picture theatres are packed to the 
doors; that every one in dining cars, in hotels and restaurants eats 
meat on Friday; that business goes on in the city and work 
in the country, where labor laws will permit it, on all Sundays 
and holydays, regardless of weather conditions or necessity of any 
sort; that churches and confessionals on Saturday afternoons and 
evenings, when our priests are crowded with confessions, are prac- 
tically empty—mostly entirely so, there being neither priest nor 
people present (in fact, all churches in France on Saturday, and 
every other evening, are locked up for the night about seven 
o’clock) ; and that the Easter duty is neglected even by the great 
majority of those who go to Sunday Mass. 

French priests who do not love La France, the abstraction, more 
than they do God and the truth, and who are acquainted with every 
part of it, as well as army chaplains and others who have lived 
there for years and have been all over the country, are witnesses 
that the above observations are in accordance with the facts. 
They confirm the impressions of undeceived travelers, but for fear 
of being driven from the country, as were the helpless religious 
Orders, they always caution one not to reveal their names. 


But the reader will ask, Has there not been an improvement 
since the war? Immediately after the war there was more going- 
to-church, and many observers believed that the terrible chastise- 
ment was about to yield some spiritual fruit. The change, however, 
was only on the surface and passing. Soon the old craving for 
illicit pleasure returned, bringing with it a hatred for religion and 
all that would curb passion, so that now the moral status is declared 
to be worse than before 1914. On August 6, 1919, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Bordeaux complained that instead of the people 
showing an improvement after the war, they were plunging into 
even greater and greater excesses. Alongside of material pros- 
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perity and increased political and military strength religion alone is 
suffering. The churches of France, many of them gems of archi- 
tecture, mighty monuments of days and of a faith that are gone, 
in their present state of neglect, decay or ruin, are fit symbols of 
the religious situation. Far from perceiving any betterment since 
the war we are forced, upon an examination of the causes of the 
existing sad conditions, to believe that no improvement is possible 
until those causes have been removed. 


II. THe Causes 


Seeking for the causes of the present deplorable state of religion 
in France we must go very far back, even to the revolution of 1789, 
which banished religion from the country and set up atheism and 
paganism in its stead. And the revolution itself, as every one should 
know, grew out of the principles of the Encyclopedists, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Rousseau, and the rest, who had been disseminating their 
poison broadcast for many years. Great numbers of French writers, 
and among them not a few priests, would have us believe that 
the revolution was a glorious epoch for France, the inauguration of 
liberty, progress, and the rights of man, whereas it was in reality 
the beginning of her doom. 

This fatal end, of which the war of 1870 was a warning and 
that of 1914 to 1918 a still greater reminder, is slowly but surely 
approaching, working itself out according to the inscrutable laws 
of divine vengeance. One can see how this must be so, since the 
principles and purposes of the revolution of 1789 persist unchanged 
in the government. Look at the ministry now in power. What 
war lesson it has learned may be gathered from the three following 
points of its religious program, as declared in the Chamber of 
Deputies by Premier Herriot: (a) the French envoy must be 
withdrawn from the Vatican; (b) the few religious communities 
who returned to France after their faithful war service must again 
be driven out; (c) Alsace-Lorraine must lose all the ecclesiastical 
freedom enjoyed under the German government, and must be sub- 
jected to the same religious régime as the rest of France, despite 
the promises made to those unhappy provinces when they were 
taken over at the close of the war. 

Nor should we think the existing ministry different in its atti- 
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tude toward religion from preceding ones. Prime Ministers and 
their Cabinets come and go frequently in France, but opposition 
to religion abides. We are told that this is so because all the posts 
of government are in the hands of Freemasons who receive their 
orders from the Grand Orient, the invisible government, whose 
policy is ever the same and whose orders are always obeyed. 
Those who think of France as a Catholic country and as a repub- 
lic in which the voice of the people is heard and rules, cannot 
understand how a little group of men can perpetuate their will 
over Presidents, Cabinets and Parliaments against the people’s 
wishes. But it has already been shown in part that this view is 
based on a false supposition, inasmuch as France is not a Catholic 
nation. Neither is it a republic except in name. The motto of 
the government is liberty, equality, fraternity, which we see printed 
on all the public buildings and stolen churches. As commented on 
by The Month (1897, no. 588) this motto doubtless has applica- 
tion in France: “liberty. to do wrong; equality with God; fraternity 
with the devil.” But if we accept those words in their ordinary 
sense they do not belong to France; for the truth is, in the first 
place, that there is not a nation in Europe outside of Russia, not 
even Germany before the war, in which there exists so little of 
real liberty. The French republic is a tyranny, a despotism, and 
about as much deserves the name of liberty-loving as Soviet Russia. 
Local autonomy or home rule is simply unknown, and everything 
is centralized in and ruled from Paris. And the greatest opportuni- 
ties of political corruption are offered to this central government, 
first by a division of the whole country into minute departments 
which allows endless juggling, and secondly, by a voting system 
so complicated that it is a very simple matter for the leading poli- 
ticians to perpetuate themselves in office. No one holding a gov- 
ernment position would dare openly oppose a Freemason candidate 
whom the invisible government puts up, or indeed resist its will 
however remotely by having a relative in the Catholic schools or 
who is known as a good church goer. We get an insight into 
such workings when we read that postmasters have recently received 


unwritten instructions to withdraw their children from Catholic 
schools (see London Tablet, September 13, 1924, page 348). Of 
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course Catholics in this country naturally ask: “What kind of 
Catholics are the French, who put up with such conditions?” 

Equally fanciful is the boasted equality of France. Let us give 
but a few examples. Recently we read of a French priest who 
walked boldly up to a billboard near the Place de l’Opera and tore 
down a very unclean poster, but was immediately arrested as a 
violater of the law by a policeman who saw him. Sometime ago 
an immoral theatre in Lille burned down, and the people were at 
once heavily taxed by the government against their will to rebuild 
that den of sin; whereas when that same people requested the 
government to build them a needed church their request was refused, 
and when they raised the money themselves it was severely taxed 
and every obstacle was put in the way of the church. Religious 
processions in public have been forbidden as an annoyance and 
disturbance of the peace, while socialistic and anarchistic demon- 
strations have been unmolested. Again, women are not allowed 
to vote in France, and they are generally treated with little respect. 
As regards servants they are often so poorly cared for that once 
they have worked for English or American employers, they can 
never be induced to return to their former state of neglect and 
bondage. Even in the trains and trams there exists anything but 
a feeling of equality and friendliness between those who patronize 
the different classes. 

Not less unreal is the fraternity of the people of France. We 
are told that their family life is very warm and affectionate, but 
surely, if this is so, it does not extend its influence beyond the 
domestic portals. One of the first impressions a stranger gets upon 
entering the country is how devoid of politeness and refinement the 
people seem to be on the whole, even among themselves. It appears 
that before the revolution they were very polished and cultured 
in manners—indeed, the most so of any people in Europe. But 
now, after having been governed so long according to the prin- 
ciples of infidelity and atheism on which the revolution was 
grounded, the majority have taken on a roughness of manner that 
is anything but winning. The very looks of the men in cities for 
the most part are fierce and ill-humored; and if one has to speak 
to any officer, to a tram or a train conductor, he often meets with 
such treatment as will make him think twice, at least, before repeat- 
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ing the offense. Foreigners are frequently made to feel as if 
they were intruders and spies, and remarks to this effect are made 
in their hearing. This unfriendly attitude of mind and manner 
breeds a lack of good nature and fellowship among all classes that 
is remarkable. Ladies and the aged are often snapped at, elbowed 
and pushed aside, and the assistance they need is denied them, as 
if they were objects of dislike and disgust. We have seen even 
the blind and infirm, who try to go about, fail to receive that 
attention and consideration which humanity demands, and which 
are so manifest in other countries. 

But there are still more baneful sources of irreligion in France. 
As every one knows, the French revolution meant not only a reign of 
terrorism and atheism, but of immorality also. And as the effects 
of the former have largely persisted, so have those of the latter. 
This is plainly manifest in the literature and theatre of France, 
which are doubtless the most suggestive and licentious in the 
world. A stream of deadly poison runs all through them. We 
perceive the same evil tendency also in the pictures, paintings, and 
statues which are exhibited everywhere in art galleries and public 
places. Surely no one can deny that they betray a taste far more 
pagan than Christian. 

As might be expected from such environment and associations, 
the language and customs of the people are often shocking in char- 
acter, even where dignity and politeness should be expected. This 
frequently occurs in the Chamber of Deputies, as it did to a marked 
degree last August over the acceptance of the decisions of the 
Pact of London. On that occasion the language of certain mem- 
bers, heated up by debate, was so vile as to defy all description. 
Along the same lines are the public indecencies that are so common, 
and the general disrespect for women which the traveler notices in 
Paris and other French cities. Out of such conditions it is not 
surprising that the moral plagues of divorce and race-suicide 
are eating away the very heart of the nation, as the Bishops of 
France deplore in their Lenten Pastoral of this present year. 

Such being some of the bad influences now at work in France, 
one naturally wonders what is done, if anything, to counteract them. 
The answer is very simple, namely, that while some feeble attempts 
are being made to better conditions, nothing practically is ac- 
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complished. The only force that could help matters is the Church, 
but as the good Catholics are relatively few, and all divided among 
themselves on political issues, which they always put ahead of 
religion, nothing is achieved. This division of Catholics among 
themselves, this habit which they have of ever putting politics 
first, and religion and all else in a second place, goes far towards 
explaining why the Catholics are always helping to return Free- 
masons and anti-clericals to office. Furthermore, throughout the 
country there is a blind, fanatical devotion to “La France,” regard- 
less of every other consideration; and the people are at once so 
unpractical and unreflective that they never stop to realize that 
they are worshiping a mere abstraction, which in reality means 
nothing to them. Even the clergy are so obsessed with this idol- 
atrous worship of an abstraction in the form of their country that 
when the government persecutes the Church they prefer to put the 
blame on ecclesiastical authorities rather than on their civil rulers. 
If the Italians can be said to pay divine honors to pictures and 
statues, the French do the same as regards their country. 


Again, no consistent effort seems to be exerted against the dis- 
semination of atheism and immorality, so wide-spread in France. 
In the first place, the Catholic schools do not amount to much as a 
general factor. Failing to receive the generous support of the 
people, they are mostly unable to compete with the public schools, 
and these are hotbeds of irreligion and immorality. When we 
understand, on the one hand, that thousands of atkeistic and im- 
moral pamphlets are circulated daily among the students of the 
public schools, while, on the other hand, the religious teaching 
Orders have been excluded from the country, and are there only 
illegally and in hiding, if at all, the wonder is that there is any 
religion left in the country. It is true that a partial reparation for 
the loss of Catholic schools and colleges might be made by the 
clergy if they were to preach and teach and instruct in church as 
they should. But this is not the case. There is practically no 
regular preaching. The sermons that are given at one Mass on 
Sundays, or on some special occasion, have more to do with 
patriotism than with Christian doctrine. This is true even of the 
sermons preached at Lourdes. French priests, living in France, 
seem to be unable to preach a sermon without dragging into it 
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their beloved country and patriotism. Moreover, instead of admit- 
ting the deplorable state of religion in France, they are always 
insisting that everything is all right, as good or better there than 
in other countries, and that the French are a profoundly Catholic 
people. They console themselves with the doctrine that persecution 
belongs to the normal life of the Church, forgetting the fact that 
Catholics in other countries bravely resist persecution, and also 
that the persecuted Church is and should be a militant body, ready 
to stand up for and defend its rights. Another great defect in the 
religious situation of France is a total want of Church organization, 
such as exists here in America, in Germany, Holland, Ireland, 
England, and all other countries where Catholics are good and 


strong. 


Ill. THe REMEDY 


After this survey of the field we may ask what is the prospect 
for the future? Will France ever be a Catholic country again? 
In spite of certain articles that have recently come from French 
and biased sources, we should say the prospect is anything but 
bright. No real improvement can be hoped for in the natural 
course of events until the causes of the present situation, as above 
described, have been removed. The French clergy seem all incom- 
petent rightly to deal with the existing conditions. In the first 
place, they do not appear even to see the evils as they are, much 
less have they at hand a remedy for them; and if they did have, 
the Catholics of France are either too few in number, or too weak 
in character, or too disloyal to the cause of religion and the Church, 
to give them needed support and backing. 

Doubtless the best and only remedy we can hope for is a revo- 
lution which will completely overturn the present government with 
all its long-standing, iniquitous laws, and the whole present order 
of things. This, for which many are fondly looking, is sure to 
come, but when and how one cannot tell. The politicians who now 
rule, really care nothing for the country, except in so far as it 
serves their political plans and wishes. They are using the country 
for their own purposes and driving out of it every saving element. 
In spite of a superficial prosperity, which deceives many, her rulers 
and her laws are leading France to her doom and to her grave 
as a nation. 
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In conclusion we would say that if any of our readers wish to 
take exception to anything we have said, or feel that the picture 
we have sketched is overdrawn and out of harmony with the facts, 
let them turn to a recent three volume work* which has just now 
fallen into our hands as we finish this paper, and which, copiously 
documented throughout, not only substantiates every statement we 
have made, but brings out a thousand things we have not even 
touched upon, to enforce the conclusions at which we have arrived. 
Therefore we respectfully direct all our critics, if there be any, to 
this very complete work by a very competent French author. 


*Les Pourquot de la Guerre Mondiale. By Msgr. Henri Delassus, Canon of 
Lille. (Desclée, De Brouwer et Cie, Bruges, Belgium). 





THE IDEAL SUPERIOR AND THE IDEAL 
SUBJECT 


By AntTHoNy LINNEWEBER, O.F.M. 


(Concluded) 


THE IpEAL SUBJECT 


Now that we have seen what it is to be an ideal superior, let us 
turn our attention to the second part of our subject. Suppose I am 
not a superior, but an inferior. What must I do to bea subject after 
the heart of God; what attitude must I take if my superior is ideal, 
and what if he is not ideal? 


THE SUBJECT OF AN IDEAL SUPERIOR 


Should my superior be all that I have just enumerated, then I 
must likewise ask myself three questions. I must first ask: “Who 
is my real superior?” I must say to myself that God is, and not 
this person over me who appeals to me. I must submit for God’s 
sake, not because I admire and enjoy His delegates. “Be subject to 
God,” St. James tells us. 

In the second place, I must ask: “Whoam I?’ I must answer: 
“T am one whom my superior is obliged to serve. He is my servant, 
however, not my slave. I am unworthy of the privilege of having 
an ideal servant over me. I am nothing, I am a sinner; hence, I 
must spare him as much as possible. My conduct must be such that 
my superior will be obliged to say of me: ‘If all were like him 
there would be no need of a superior as far as watching is con- 
cerned. The invisible presence of the real Superior, the Holy Spirit, 
and the presence of the Model of superiors and subjects, the Prince 
of Peace, living in the Tabernacle, would suffice.’ ” 

“Such delight hath God in men 
Obedient to His will, that He vouchsafes 


Among them to set up His Tabernacle 
The Holy One with mortal men to dwell.” 


In the third place, I must ask myself: “What is my main work 
as a subject?” My secondary work is to do what I am told, but 
what is my main work? My main work is to become a saint, to 
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walk in the footsteps of Brother Felix, and to say always: “Thanks 
be to God.” I must not rejoice because submission to my ideal 
superior does not call for crucifixion of self. I must be grateful be- 
cause God is pleased; because my superior will one day receive the 
reward of the good and faithful servant; and because it gives me 
an opportunity of serving God under ideal conditions; because, in a 
word, life in the community of which I am a member is what it 
should be, a foretaste of heaven. “Peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give unto you, not as the world giveth do I give unto 


9 


you. 

During His hidden life, Christ submitted to His heavenly Father 
in the person of His delegates, Mary and Joseph. He was most 
considerate with them, and He made good use of the days He spent 
in His earthly paradise, the house of Nazareth. “And He went 
down with them, and He came to Nazareth, and was subject to 
them.” 

I remember one superior who was ideal. Thank God there are 
others like her. God was the superior of her community. She was 
the servant of all her subjects and she thanked God for all, as did 
Brother Felix. She was an example of Newman’s definition of a 
gentleman (or of a lady): “One who never inflicts pain.” She 
was all to ali. Her subjects were very happy and their health im- 
proved. A peaceful atmosphere is an excellent tonic. They felt as 
though there was no superior in the house. There was perfect 
freedom and at the same time perfect discipline. All in the house 
enjoyed that freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free. When 
the official visitor came to interview the subjects, not one had a 
complaint to make. All were enjoying a foretaste of heaven. One 
day this superior asked her director: “Father, I wonder if I am 
spoiling my sisters. They are like a group of happy children. They 
even say that they were never happier in their lives.” He said: 
“No, Sister, you are doing your duty, that is all. Convent life is 
supposed to be pleasant. If you are under the impression that some- 
thing is wrong because all are satisfied you are mistaken. ‘Behold,’ 
Scripture says, ‘how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” You were told a year ago when you asked 
for counsel how to become an ideal superior. You did what you 
were told. Behold the results, the fruit of your labors. You turned 
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your community over to God, and He can succeed when you and 
I would fail. He can inaugurate the era of peace and happiness 
foretold by the prophet: “The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; the calf, the lion and the 
sheep shall abide together, and a little Child shall lead them.’ There 
is one danger, however,” the director added, “and that is that the 
sisters will spoil themselves. If they are not asking themselves the 
three questions: ‘Who is my superior?’ ‘Who am I?’ and ‘What is 
my main work as a subject?’—if they are rejoicing for selfish rea- 
sons; if they are using the time to enjoy themselves, instead of 
using it to advance spiritually by leaps and bounds, they will be what 
they always were when your term expires, and they will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to be contented elsewhere or under another dele- 
gate who is not ideal, but this will be their fault, not yours. ‘De- 
struction is thy own, O Israel.’ ” 


THE SUBJECT OF A TRYING SUPERIOR 


Now, if my superior be not ideal, what must I do? Before I 
reply, let me say that if he do not realize that God is the real 
Superior; if he act like a master instead of like a servant; if he neg- 
lect to use the opportunities which present themselves to become bet- 
ter, he will probably not remain superior very long. Such persons 
are not likely to be chosen for office in the first place. But suppose 
I have such a superior and suppose he retain his position, what must 
I do? I must again ask myself three questions: “Who is my 
superior?’ “Who am I?” “What is my main work?” 

First, who is my superior? I must answer that my real superior 
is not this delegate who does not appeal to me. My real Superior is 
God, and I must not forget that God will reward me in an extraor- 
dinary way if I never lose sight of Him in my dealings with my 
visible superior, who is anything but a worthy delegate. 


“Be docile to thy unseen guide, 
Love Him as He loves thee; 
Time and obedience are enough 
And thou a saint shalt be.” 
Father Faber 


Secondly, who am I? I am the one my superior is obliged to 
serve, but my superior is not a servant I may exchange for an- 
other because he does not appeal to me, but one I must retain and 
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submit to and be as considerate with as possible, as long as God sees 
fit to permit him to remain over me. If he is not an ideal superior, 
I must be an ideal subject and pray: ‘Father, forgive him, because 
he does not know or does not fully realize what an unfaithful ser- 
vant he is.” “Submit your neck to the yoke and let your soul re- 
ceive discipline.” 

Lastly, what is my main work as a subject of a trying superior? 
My secondary work, I said, is to obey him, but my main work as 
subject is to say a more enthusiastic “Thanks be to God,” than if 
my superior were ideal. Why? Such a superior is just what I 
need to purify me, to give me occasions to practice virtue, to make 
me like Christ, to help me in the work of becoming a saint. “This 
is the will of God, your sanctification.” 


I may deplore the fact of having an unworthy superior over the 
community to which I belong, but I must regret the fact because 
God’s glory is suffering in consequence of it; because my unfortu- 
nate superior will one day be punished for his mismanagement, in 
as far as he is responsible before God, and finally, because the at- 
mosphere in the community is not one of contentment. I must not 
lament for selfish reasons. “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so you shall fulfill the law of Christ.” 

A novice of one day would hardly be a fit superior, yet St. Fran- 
cis declared that he would be willing to obey such a one if he were 
made his guardian. St. Francis looked to God, not to His dele- 
gate, whether he was old or young, experienced or inexperienced, 
saint or sinner. Who taught St. Francis such sublime philosophy? 
He learned it from Christ. Christ stretched out His hands when 
ordered to do so by His executioners and allowed them to nail Him 
to the cross. Verily, “He was obedient unto death, even unto the 
death of the cross.” 

In a revelation made by Our Lord to St. Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque in regard to the obedience of religious to superiors, there is a 
declaration of the peril in which a soul places itself, if it draws back 
from the subjection in which it has placed itself. “Listen well to 
these words of truth,” Our Lord said, “all religious separated and 
disunited from their superiors ought to regard themselves as ves- 
sels of reprobation in which the best waters turn to corruption, the 
rays of the sun of grace producing on them the same effect as the 
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natural sun does on muddy waters. These souls are rejected from 
My heart. The nearer they endeavor to approach Me by means of 
the Sacraments, prayer, and other exercises, the farther I remove 
myself from them through the horror I feel towards them—they 
will go from one hell to another. Such disunion has already ruined 
numbers and will ruin many more in the end, since every superior 
holds My place, whether he be good or bad. For this reason, when 
the inferior thinks only of resisting authority, he is covering him- 
self with so many mortal wounds. It is in vain for him to knock at 
the door of My mercy, he will not be listened to unless I hear the 
voice of his superiors.” 


THE DREAM OF THE PROPHET REALIZED 


Scripture speaking of those in authority says: “Be not as a 
lion in thy house, terrifying them of the household and oppressing 
them that are under thee.” If my superior is such a lion, and if I, 
as well as my fellow subjects, submit to him for God’s sake; if I, 
too, am a lion, and if a few of my companions are lambs and sheep 
and others wolves, leopards, bears, asps and basilisks, that is, im- 
pulsive natures in whom self is inclined to be very rebellious, and 
if I and all the rest say: “Thanks be to God,” when the opportunity 
comes to crucify self, then Christ will have achieved at last the tri- 
umph foretold by the prophet: “The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; the calf, the lion 
and the sheep shall abide together, and a little Child shall lead them. 
The calf and the bear shall feed; their young ones shall rest to- 
gether, and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the suckling 
child shall play on the hole of the asp and the weaned child shall 
thrust his hand into the den of the basilisk.” 


I began by saying that community life among followers of the 
obedient Christ ought to be a foretaste of heaven. I said one means 
of helping to realize this ideal is a constructive article on the ideal 
superior and the ideal subject. I have given what I might call the 
Franciscan concept of an ideal superior and subject. We saw that 
it is the same as Christ’s ideal. We are supposed to be ideal supe- 
riors or subjects, or both at the same time. We all want to be; we 
all want to do the right thing, if only someone will tell us how. 
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THE REMEDY 


One of the greatest spiritual epidemics of today is disregard and 
contempt of authority. If this is true—and who can deny it—it 
behooves us to protect the coming generation against it by training 
superiors and subjects for their respective duties according to the 
principles of Christ, laid down in this discussion. There is no other 
: preventative or cure. 

i Countless books have been written, and libraries contain the 
é works of the centuries on ideal superiors and subjects, but thanks 
( to the example and teaching of Christ and His saints, the theory 
can be boiled down to what I have just said. 

: If I am a superior, I must ever remember that God is the real 
Superior of my subjects; that my secondary duty as superior is to 
: serve those entrusted to me, and that my main work is to accept all 
| that happens gratefully, as St. Francis and Brother Felix did, and 

thus to become a saint. 

If I am a subject, I must remember that in final analysis I am 
submitting to God by submitting to my superior. I must acknowl- 
edge any superior placed over me, I must pay him the honor and 
respect due to him on account of his office. I must make it my sec- 
ondary duty to obey, and my main work to always say: “Thanks 
be to God,” and to turn all that happens into spiritual gain and thus 
reach the degree of holiness God expects of me. “We know that 
to them that love God all things work together unto good.” 








“Tis a little journey 

This we walk, 
Hardly time for murmurs 

Time to talk. 


: Yet we learn to quarrel 

And to hate, 

Afterwards regret it 
When too late. 


Why must there be frictions 
And regrets? 

Words and deeds we after 
Would regret? 
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Do we need such shadows 
Here in life? 

‘Tis a little journey 
Soon gone by, 

Let’s be friends together 
Ere we die.” 


In heaven there will be one large community of blessed. In that 
community there will be perfect harmony. God will be the one 
Superior for all eternity; all of us will be subjects. Then it will 
be no effort to always say: “Thanks be to God.” Till that life 
of endless, perfect bliss begins of which ideal community life is a 
foretaste, let us do our part to make the dream of the prophet a 
reality. “The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; the calf, the lion and the sheep shall abide 
together and a little Child shall lead them.” 

It takes heroic unselfishness to say: ‘Thanks be to God,” when 
we behold the remains of an ideal superior or subject laid out in the 
casket. We are the losers, and he is the gainer. But let us be un- 
selfish ; let us not wish him back; let us rejoice that he is at rest and 


reaping the reward of his unselfishness at last. 








BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By J. Simon, O.S.M., S.T.B. 


b The First Day-Work of the Hexaemeron 


Having established that the universe immediately upon its cre- 
ation was unformed, that is to say, not of itself in order to its 
final end—even naturally perfect, immaterial substances, the angels, 
not being as yet fixedly determined to their ultimate destiny, and 
the elements of the material world being moreover in chaotic, topsy- 
turvy condition,"—what would naturally expect to be the next stage 
in the process of the perfecting of the extra-divine? What would 
be the next step of an all-wise and omnipotent Creator in the con- 
stitution of a universe so that it might best reflect the perfection 
: of His own essence? The answer may well be first given in a 
citation from St. Thomas ? 




















“Eorum autem quae per voluntatem producuntur agentis [as is the universe 
in respect to God] unumquodque ab agente in finem aliquem ordinatur. Finem 
autem ultimum unaquaeque res per suam consequitur actionem, quam oportet 
dirigi ab eo qui principia rebus dedit per quae agunt. Necesse est igitur ut 
Deus . . . omnium entium rector existat . . . nec est aliquid ab eius 
regimine excusetur, sicut nec est aliquid quod ab ipso esse non sortiatur.” 








As the parts of the extra-divine were brought into being by 
God’s free-will, so now by an act of that same divine will they would 
be disposed towards an end, they would be “formed,” which is 
naught else but the establishment of due order. In the narrower 
planes of human activity one notes the same principle in operation. 
What does the artist or architect do when the various materials 
for his work are at hand? By separating them, first of all rejecting 
those that somehow or other will not fit in with his plan, he places 
them in order, thus beginning the imposition of the higher form 
of a painting or a house. Similarly does an author select from 
his vocabulary suitable words and place them in order properly 
to express the thoughts he seeks to communicate. For, order may 
be defined as the apta dispositio plurium in finem. 

But here at the outset it is well to keep in mind a difference in 















1 See previous articles of this series in THe Homicetic AND PastorAL REvIEW 
for May (pp. 798-804), June (pp. 905-910), and August (1129-1134) of 1924. 


2 Contra Gent., III, c. 1, n. 1. 
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treatment conditioned upon the nature of the material to be ordered. 
Thus St. Thomas continues: 

“Huius vero regiminis effectus in diversis apparet diversimode, secundum 
differentiam naturarum. Quaedam namque sic a Deo producta sunt ut, intellectum 
habentia, eius similitudinem gerant et imaginem representent; unde et ipsa non 
solum sunt directa, sed et seipsa dirigentia secundum proprias actiones in debitum 
finem; quae, si in sua directione regimini divino subdantur, ad ultimum finem 
consequendum ex divino regimine admittuntur; repelluntur autem si secus in 
sua directione processerint. Alia vero, intellectu carentia, seipsa in suum finem 
non dirigunt, sed ab alio diriguntur.” 


Purely material things, whether animate or inanimate, not having 
intellects whereby to perceive the end-object of their existence, nor 
wills to strive for it, necessarily have the paths of their existence 
prefixed by the Creator or subordinately by intellectual creatures— 
somewhat as the locomotive’s road is determined by the rails of 
its track. But with intellectual creatures the case is different. 
Having intellect and will, they must use them. Within the sphere, 
therefore, of God’s all-embracing ordering, each one of them, in 
the exercise of its God-likeness, must dispose itself in order relative 
to a perceived end. And their ordering of themselves, to be abso- 
lutely reasonable and correct, naturally cannot deviate even a hair’s 
breadth from the order decreed for them and the whole universe 
by God, but must coincide exactly with the latter. Creatures are 
like so many notes, differing indeed, but each intended to harmonize 
in the magnificent symphony of the Composer of the universe. 
During their inchoative stage, however (which is instantaneous for 
angels, but life-long for man), until they have deliberately made 
their final choice, there is in intellectual creatures by virtue of their 
nature the possibility of determining themselves in a manner out 
of harmony with God’s design for them. 

Upon the primeval act of creation, as has been seen,- there came 
into being intellectual creatures, the angels (“heaven” of Gen. 1:1), 
perfect in their natural order, yea, even already raised to the super- 
natural order, but lacking their meritable final fixation in the latter, 
hence, absolutely speaking, still unformed. Simultaneously there 
were brought into being also material creatures (“earth” of Gen. 
1:1), with the barest simple or elementary forms metaphysically 


necessary in order to exist at all, but lacking the higher forms of 
interrelationship and determination to proper codperation towards 
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the constitution of the material world. So, for both categories of 
creatures primevally brought into existence the imposition of order 
or determination to final form would seem to be the next step in 
the process of the constitution of the extra-divine. 

But, these a priori conjectures in regard to the stages of the 
cosmogenetic process must conform to what the Creator Himself 
has subsequently revealed in the scriptural record. It is time, there- 
fore, to examine that section of the Mosaic cosmogony following 
upon the proém which had outlined the unformed condition of the 
whole extra-divine immediately upon its creation (Gen. 1:I-2). 
This portion, the “First Day-work” (Gen. 1:3-5), opens the 
Hexaémeron proper, and reads as follows: 


“And God said: ‘Let there be Light!’ And there was Light. And God 
saw that the Light was good. And God made a division between the Light 
and the Darkness. And God called Light ‘Day’ and called Darkness ‘Night.’” 

This text must be minutely scrutinized, and its terminology 
weighed. Interpretations inconsistent with data more clearly given 
elsewhere in biblical revelation, must be first of all set aside, and 
then perhaps, with the aid of other Scripture passages, a legitimate 
and satisfactory explanation may be essayed. 


An INTERPRETATION TO BE SET ASIDE 


Casual readers of Gen. 1:3-5, seeing the recurring terms “light” 
and “darkness,” have come to the conclusion that the First Day- 
work chronicles primarily, nay, exclusively, the “creation” or forma- 
tion of physical light—that quality of physical objects whereby they 
become visible. 

But, against this opinion must be urged the fact that the physical 
illumination of the universe, and the formation of its primary 
sources, the sun, moon, and stars, is set down specifically as the 
outstanding characteristic of another, much more special, even if 
not necessarily chronologically later, phase of cosmogenetic activity, 
namely, the Fourth Day-work (Gen. 1: 14-19): 


“Let there be luminaries in the firmament of the heavens, to distinguish the 
day from the night .. . that they may light up the firmament of the heavens, and 
shine upon the earth. . . . And God made two luminaries . . . that they 
might shine upon the earth, and control the day and the night, and divide the light 
from the darkness. And God saw that it [i. ¢., the whole day-work] was good.” 


Thus the physical illumination of the world is put down in 
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unmistakable language as the characteristic or outstanding feature 
of the Fourth Day-work. But, the Fourth Day-work was certainly 
not the same as, nor a repetition of, the First Day-work. There- 
fore the physical illumination of the material world cannot be con- 
sidered the exclusive or even primary characteristic of the First Day- 
work. The possibility of a mere repetition of an account is here 
also militated against by the fact that the Genesis hagiographer’s 
concise and strictly eliminative plan of composition permits but 
essentials to be briefly mentioned. 

Moreover, it is particularly stated as a consectary of the First 
Day-work that “God made a division between the Light and the 
Darkness” —zwayabdél Elohim bén haér u-bén hahdsek (Gen. 1:4b). 
In the Fourth Day-work one reads similarly that “there be luminar- 
ies made in the firmament of the heavens to divide the day and the 
night” (Gen. 1:14), and that these luminaries were set “to divide 
the light and the darkness”—1a-lehabdil bén hadr u-bén hahdsek 
(Gen. 1.186). Identically the same words are used to describe the 
characteristic consectary of the First Day-work and one of the 
resultant functions of the Fourth Day-work. Should the terms 
used be presumed to have identical significations in both passages? 

Now, in the Fourth Day-work the value of the expressions 
“light” and “darkness,” “day” and “night,” is unmistakably clear 
from the context. “Light” there refers literally, primarily, and 
solely to physical illumination, as “darkness” to the absence thereof, 
with the significances of “day” and “night” corresponding. The 
whole paraphernalia or stage-setting of the Fourth Day-work— 
“luminaries in the firmament” “for signs, seasons, days, and years,” 
sun, moon, and stars—leaves no doubt as to the purely physical mean- 
ing of the “light” and “darkness” phraseology. And consequently 
the division of “light” and “darkness” there indicates exclusively 
the ordinary distinction of two plain physical phenomena. 

If the distinction of physical light from physical darkness was 
executed in the Fourth Day-work, this fact presupposes that such 
a distinction had not already. been made. Consequently the First 
Day-work “Light” and “Darkness” phraseology is not to be read 
as having, at least exclusively or even primarily, the same sense as 
the “light” and “darkness” terms in the Fourth Day-work, namely 
a literal reference to purely physical phenomena. Therefore the 
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language of the First Day-work need not be taken in its obvious 
literal sense. And hence one is well justified in seeking therein a 
metaphorical sense,* which will at least obviate the grave difficulty 
of a parallel with the Fourth Day-work. What then is the meta- 
phorical sense which “Light” and “Darkness” best bear within the 
context of Gen. 1:3-5, the First Day-work? 


“Light” AND “DARKNESS” IN THE First Day-WorK 


When the sense of some Scripture passage is obscure, the first and 
safest means of clearing up the meaning is to examine other passages 
where either similar terminology is illumined by a clearer context, 
or where the terms in question have their meanings conjoined in 
other words. As the case in point deals with a metaphorical sense, 
it is to be expected that explanatory parallels be found rather in the 
poetical and oratorical than in the literally historical books and sec- 
tions of the Scriptures. 

“Light” is equivalent to natural life in Job iii, 20: “Why is 
light given to him that is in misery, and life to them that are in bit- 
terness of soul?’ On the other hand, “Darkness” stands for death 
and seol, hell and the nether regions, in Job xv. 20-24: “The wicked 
man liveth in trembling all his life. . . . He can not hope to escape 
darkness; he is held for the sword.” “Shall not the light of the 
wicked be extinguished? ... He will be thrust from light into dark- 
ness, and will be cast out of the world. These then are the taber- 
nacles of the wicked, and this the place of him that ignoreth God” 
(Job xviii. 5, 18, 21). Of the rich man it is said in Ps. xlviii. 18, 
20: “When he shall die he shall take nothing away . .. and he shall 
never see the light.” 

Again, “Darkness” often designates disorder, lack of harmony 
with God’s will. Thus Isaias says of diviners: “If they speak not 
according to this word (the law) they shall not have the morning 
light . . . and they shall look to the earth, and behold trouble and 
darkness” (Is. viii. 19-22). Job bewails that at death he shall “‘go, to 
return no more, to the land of darkness and of the shadow of death, 

8 The Pontifical Biblical Commission replied Negative to the query: “Utrum 
omnia et singula, verba videlicet et phrases quae in praedictis capitibus (Gen. 1—3) 
occurrunt, semper et necessario accipienda sint sen su proprio, ita ut ab eo 
discedere nunquam liceat, etiam cum locutiones ipsae manifesto appareant im- 


proprie, seu metaphorice vel anthropomorphice usurpatae, et sensum proprium 
vel ratio tenere prohibeat vel necessitas cogat dimittere?” (June 30, 1909, n. V). 
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the land of gloom and chaos (Vulgate: nullus ordo), where even the 
light is dark” (Job x. 21-22). 

“Light,” on the other hand, stands for conformity to order, both 
natural and supernatural: “God is light, and in Him is no dark- 
ness” (I. Johni.5). Christ, the God-man, says of Himself: “I am 
the light of the world: he that followeth Me, walketh not in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life’ (supernatural, or grace, John 
viii. 12). Again (John xii. 46): “I am come as light into the 
world, that whosoever believeth in Me may not remain in darkness.” 
Of the creation itself it is stated that “what was made in Him (7 e., 
the universe according to the plan of the Logos) was life (or organ- 
ized in order and harmony), and the life was the light of men (7 ¢., 
living according to God’s plan was man’s proper function), and the 
light (now, at the Messiah’ personal advent) shineth into the dark- 
ness (of a world in disharmony with the divine plan), and the 
darkness did not (from the very beginning—allusion to Gen i. 4b) 
overwhelm it (namely, God’s primal design)’’-—much less will it do 
so now, is the implied conclusion (John i. 3c-5). 

“Light” most frequently is synonymous with the supernatural life 
or state of grace. Thus the Wise Man says (Prov. iv. 18) “the 
path of the just as a shining light goeth forwards and increaseth 
even to perfect day” upon its culmination in Heaven, whilst on the 
other hand “the way of the wicked is darksome” (Prov. iv. 19). 
Thus also St. John writes (I. John, ii. 10-11): “He that loveth his 
brother, abideth in the light . . . but he that hateth his brother, 
is in darkness and walketh in darkness.” Therefore were the Jews 
exhorted (John xii. 36): ‘Whilst you have the light, believe in the 
light, that you may be children of light,” “partakers of the lot of the 
saints in light” (Col. i. 12). “You are heretofore,” says St. Paul 
to the formerly pagan Ephesians (v. 8ss), “darkness, but now light 
in the Lord. Walk then as children of the light . . . and 
have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness.” 
“For, all you are the children of light, and children of the day; we 
are not of night, nor of darkness” (I. Thess. v. 5). “The night is 
passed and the day is at hand. Let us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness (7. ¢., sins), and put on the armor of light” (i. e., vir- 
tues and good acts, Rom. xiii. 12). “For, our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers (i. ¢., 
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evil angelic forces), against the rulers of the world of this darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness” (Eph. vi. 12). And these last are 
the same “angels who kept not their principality (7. e., their primal 
supernatural estate), but forsook their own habitation,” whom God 
“hath reserved under darkness, in everlasting chains” (Jude i. 6), 
amid the “everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his 
angels” (Matt. xxv. 41). And these same fallen angels are the 
normal inhabitants of that “exterior darkness, where there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth,” several times mentioned in Christ’s 
parables. But the faithful angels are known as “angels of light” 
(II. Cor. xi. 14), whose dwelling place is the city that “hath no 
need of the sun, nor of the moon, to shine init . . . for there 
shall be no night there” (Apoc. xxi. 23, 25). 

From these and similar texts, numerous in the inspired writings, 
one may conclude to the following generalizations. “Light” and 
“Day” metaphorically is used in the Bible to designate the Upper or 
Life-world, connoting order and proper organization toward an end, 
especially the final end of the universe. Consequently they often 
represent the supernatural state or grace. As the exponents of the 
eventual and perfect phase of the latter, they frequently stand for 
Heaven, and the proper personnel thereof, namely the good angels 
and the saints. “Darkness” and “Night,” on the other hand, are 
used metaphorically in the Bible to designate the Nether or Death- 
world, seol, with its implications of imperfection, disorder, lack of 
harmonious coordination toward the final end. Consequently these 
terms imply evil, sin, and death, either physical in the natural order 
or spiritual in the supernatural order. They connote hell as the 
place of punishment for deliberate rebellion against the order of the 
universe, and the devils as the personnel of that place. These were 
evidently the metaphorical significations of these terms, familiar to 
the ancient Hebrew mind. 




















In Wuat Dip THE First Day-Work Consist? 


Knowing from comparison with the Fourth Day-work that the 
phraseology of the First Day-work can not be taken literally as 
exclusively or even primarily designating the production of physical 
light; having just seen the broadest and most common scriptural 
significations of “Light” and “Darkness” terminology used meta- 
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phorically, one next proceeds to substitute these metaphorical values 
in the text of Gen. i. 3-5, keeping ever in mind that, according to 
the hexaémeron proém, the whole of the non-divine was, immedi- 
ately upon its creation, both in the angels and in the material ele- 
ments, in one way or another, unformed, that is, without definite or 
final codrdination towards the universal end. 

Hence the first and broadest fiat of the divine Will, Yehi’ér! “Let 
there be Light!” might be restated in modern language: Let the 
unformed creature be constituted and arranged to cooperate in 
proper order to its end—its own perfection of being and My glory! 
To begin with the highest category of creatures, the angels, these 
were determined by God to final permanence in grace (just as He 
determines all men to be saved) ; the other category then in being, 
namely the elements of matter, were given irresistibly the basic laws 
and functions (such, perhaps, as attraction, repulsion, movement) 
by which they were eventually, through several more particular 
cycles, to be developed into the present material world. For the 
angels, of course, the step from the unformed to their final perfect 
state was instantaneous. In one instant they were created perfect 
in their nature and also inchoatively in the supernatural state: in the 
next instant those whose wills by a single act had conformed to the 
divine fiat, had attained the perfection of their final being.‘ 

But just here is where there should be expected to come into opera- 
tion the principle enunciated above in the words of St. Thomas, that 
intellectual creatures have freely to determine themselves, to choose 
the means to their end. The angels were the only such creatures 
then in existence. Is there any indication in the wording of the 
First Day-work, of such a free choice, with all that it implies? 

After stating that the divine fiat of order, which abolished the 

*“Quia natura spiritualis dignior est quam corporalis, fuit prius formanda. 
Formatio igitur spiritualis naturae significatur in productione lucis, ut intelligatur 
de luce spirituali. Formatio enim naturae spiritualis est per hoc quod illuminatur 
ut adhaereat Verbo Dei” (Summa, la, q. 67, 2.4). St. Thomas is of course here 
speaking of St. Augustine’s theory, for which he ever shows the greatest deference. 
The explanation here advanced, whilst based essentially upon St. Augustine’s 
theory, differs from the latter in postulating that the formatio of the angels con- 
sisted in glory, and not in grace, hence was not instantaneous or simultaneous 
with their creation. St. Augustine’s position is well summarized in the words of 
St. Thomas: “Oportet dicere (secundum Augustinum) quod per lucis producti- 
onem intelligatur formatio spiritualis creaturae, non quae est per gloriam per- 
fecta, cum qua creata non fuit, sed quae est per gratiam perfecta, cum qua creata 
fuit. . . . Per hanc ergo lucem facta est divisio a tenebris, idest ab informi- 


tate alterius creaturae non formatae: sed, si tota creatura simul formata fuit, 
facta est distinctio a tenebris spiritualibus . . .” (Summa, ib., ad qum). 
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prehexaémeronic unformity, was put into execution, the hagio- 
grapher continues: “And God saw the Light, that it was good” 
(Gen. i. 4a). At first glance the phrasing seems to parallel the 
“blessing clauses” of the other five Day-works: “And God saw 
that it was good” (Gen. i. 8 Greek; i. 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31). But 
exact examination reveals a striking difference. 

In all the six Day-works several distinct products of the divine 
fiat are each time recorded. And in the five after the First Day- 
work the “blessing clause” is predicated without discrimination of 
all the products of the respective Day-work, for example, of the 
waters above the firmament and those below (Second Day-work, in 
Greek text), of both the land and the sea (Third Day-work), etc. 
Moreover, in the five Day-works after the First the “blessing 
clause” always follows the divisions, showing that all the latters’ 
parts are embraced. 

But, in the First Day-work a pointed discrimination is made. 
There, as products of the fat are enumerated two things: “Light” 
and “Darkness.” But the “blessing clause’’ is designedly restricted 
to the first of these two: “And God saw the Light, that it was 
good.” The “Darkness” is not included in the encomium, does not 
receive the divine blessing. Moreover, the “division clause” follows 
the “blessing clause”: “And He divided the light from the. dark- 
ness” (Gen. i. 4b). 

What does all this signify? Something not directly intended 
seems to have made its appearance in the non-divine. It is not 
blessed because it does not conform to the universal plan. And, 
what is this disharmonious element? What possibly could resist the 
omnipotent divine fat of order? Certainly nothing in the material 
world, whose elements, having no consciousness of the Divinity, are 
blindly, almost mechanically, irresistibly carried on to their end-object 
by their God-given basic laws. No, the non-conforming part of the 
extra-divine God could only be an intellectual creature endowed by 
God to His own likeness with a free-will, whereby it could choose 
its own path. Man not having as yet been created, this disharmoni- 
ous element could only have been angelic spirits, who deliberately 
refused to conform to the divine plan, rebelled against God’s will-act, 
and thus first brought into the universe a negation. From a state 
of unformity which was inculpable they thereby instantly fell into 
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a state of deformity which would necessarily entrain their differ- 
entiation and segregation from the rest of the universe. 


The hagiographer chronicles this separation of evil from good, 
of order from deliberate disorder, of pain from pleasure, of honor 
from disgrace, of love from hatred, of life from death, in these 
solemn words: “And He divided the Light from the Darkness. 
And He called the Light ‘Day,’ and the Darkness, ‘Night’ ” (Gen. 
i. 4-5). That great initial rejection and expulsion of those rebelling 
against the divine plan from those remaining faithful thereto, is 
expressed perhaps more graphically but no less mysteriously in the 
words of the Apocalypse (xii. 7-9) :° 


“And there was a great battle in Heaven, Michael and his angels 
fought with the dragon, and the dragon fought and his angels. And 
these prevailed not, neither was their place found any more in 
Heaven. And that great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, who 
is called the devil and Satan, who seduceth the whole world. And 
he was cast unto the earth, and his angels were thrown down with 
him.” 

Here also is to be found the basis for the appearance later on (and 
otherwise inexplicably unannounced) of a disharmonious, evil 
Being, as first recorded in the history of the Fall of Man (Gen. 3). 

As corollaries one may remark that the theory of the First Day- 
work outlined here tends to eliminate entirely long-standing exegetic 
difficulties about the “creation” or appearance of physical illumina- 
tion before the formation of luminaries, sun, moon, and stars, related 
in the Fourth Day-work. However, this theory does not exclude 
the possibility of the appearance of physical light, especially in the 
form of nebular incandescence, in connection with the Fourth Day- 
work, as far as it affected the material world. In fact, such an 
incandescence would seem to be an immediate manifestation of the 
interoperation of the elements resulting from the complex forms 
then received. The explanation given of the metaphorical value of 
“Light” and “Darkness” terminology would seem to afford a con- 

5 This passage probably refers primarily to the defeat of the devil by Christ’s 
redemptive death, of which He had said: “Behold, now is the judgment of the 
world; now the Prince of this world is about to be cast out!” (John xii. 31). 
But it is certainly not without allusion to the primordial ejection, of which the 


Saviour said elsewhere: “I saw Satan falling from Heaven like a lightning 
bolt” (Luke x. 18). 
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sistent and clear groundwork for the appreciation of similar phrase- 
ology so abundant especially in the Johannine and Pauline writings. 
It likewise throws light on the Nether-world traditions so prominent 
in the mythologies of ancient or primitive peoples. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By BisHor Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


The Realization of the Divine Attributes 


“QUIS UT DEUS”? 
“Who is like to GOD?” 

I am going to make a statement, which perhaps many of my cleri- 
cal readers will feel at first glance inclined to question, but which I 
think, on mature reflection, they will be willing to accept as true. It 
is that the most sublime and important of all subjects that can pos- 
sibly occupy the mind of a Christian, and above all, of a priest, is 
just the one subject most neglected and disregarded, I mean the 
thought of God considered as God. Of course we are continually 
thinking and speaking of Christ, and Christ is God. But even when 
our mind is occupied with Him, it is very seldom that the thought 
of His divine nature is the most prominent idea in our mind. In 
our prayers and religious exercises, it is rather His words, His 
miracles, His sufferings and His teaching that we dwell upon, than 
upon His divine attributes. We preach about the sacraments, which 
He founded, about the Church, which He established, and about His 
Blessed Mother and the saints, and so on, but rarely about His 
Divinity. We speak of Heaven, of Purgatory and of hell, and of 
the joy of one day being united with Him, and of the agony of 
separation, and so forth. But how often do we saturate our minds 
with the serious contemplation of His eternity, His infinite power, 
wisdom, sanctity and goodness? To vast numbers of the faithful, 
Christ is very little more in practice, than a man of exceptional and 
unapproachable beauty and majesty, but that is all. Of course it is 
so much easier to confine ourselves to the consideration of His 
human nature. We can all understand Jesus Christ the Man; but 
it requires a much greater effort to raise our thoughts to His infinite 
perfections, and to realize that, from every possible point of view, 
He is really infinitely beyond the reach of the highest flights of 
imagination. But, because no human intellect can ever hope to 
fathom His unfathomable depths, or to measure His measureless 
attributes, a patient and a persevering study will do an immense deal 
to at least widen our outlook, and to extend our grasp of His won- 
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derful and uncreated nature. And the important point I am anxious 
to drive home, is that every increase of this knowledge, however 
slight will be of the greatest service to us. So true is this that 
spiritual writers assure us that whoever desires to make progress, 
and to reach the highest altitudes of perfection, in this life, must 
above all things strive to understand, in so far as it is given to 
man, the unspeakable wonders and unapproachable prerogatives of 
that One, Eternal and Self-subsistent Being. This once secured, he 
will easily, and with the greatest joy, despise all the pleasures of the 
world; trample on the flesh; love justice, and observe all the com- 
mands and embrace all the counsels of perfection. For, he will dis- 
cover such limitless riches of virtue, beauty and splendor in God 
and will feel such an overpowering attraction to the infinitely Beau- 
tiful, that nothing else will exercise any fascination over him, anc 
he will readily cry out, with the prophet; “Quid mihi est in coelo, 
et a Te quid volvi super terram! Defecit caro mea, et cor meum” 
(Psal. Ixxii). 

The following may be suggested as points in our meditations, for 
each of these twelve points, if sedulously considered, will be found 
pregnant with meaning, and will tell us something of the abysmal 
and altogether measureless depth that separates God from all that 
is not God. Let us consider these twelve contrasts : 

1. God is a necessary Being. 

1a. No other being is, in the slightest degree necessary. God, 
who for a passed eternity existed infinitely happy and self-sufficing, 
might have remained equally happy and self-sufficing forever, with- 
out the need of creating any other being. 

2. God had no beginning. He always was just exactly as He is 
now. 

2a. All other beings had a beginning, and, when compared tc 
Him, even the most ancient is but of yesterday. 

3. God is indebted to no other for His existence; but exists of 
Himself. 

3a. All other beings, without a single exception, owe their very 
existence entirely to God. 

4. God continues His wonderful life, absolutely independently 
of others. He receives nothing from them, and He can be, in no 
way, helped by them. 
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4a. All other beings depend wholly and entirely upon God, and in 
such an absolute way, that not only their original inception is due 
to Him alone, but they are equally indebted to Him for each suc- 
ceeding second as it passes. Even every act and thought of the 
creature demands the codperation of the Creator. 

5. God can create countless worlds, without effort and by the 
utterance of a single word, and could utterly destroy every being 
that now exists, not by any positive act, but merely by withdrawing 
His support. 

sa. No creature, nor even all creatures combined, can either 
create or annihilate so much as a blade of grass, or a grain of sand. 

6. God is, at one and the same moment, everywhere and in all 
places, wholly and entirely. 

6a. Creatures are but in one place at any given moment. 

7. God knows all things, sees all things, actual and possible, at 
one and the same moment, and perfectly clearly, and without 
confusion. 

7a. All other beings are restricted and limited in their outlook, 
and know nothing of future and contingent or of merely possible 
beings. 

8. God knows everything exhaustively and nothing is hidden 
from Him. There is, in short, no mystery, nothing incomprehensi- 
ble to His all-penetrating eye. 

8a. We, on the contrary, know nothing exhaustively, and are even 
to ourselves, an unsoundable mystery. There are questions which 
might be asked concerning even a grain of sand, or a drop of the 
morning dew, which no man living however clever could answer. 

g. Although the created universe is so vast, so varied, and so 
beautiful, and though it embraces so many different creatures, yet 
there is nothing whatever of beauty, of goodness, or of perfection 
in any one of them, taken singly, or in all taken together, which does 
not exist in God, and which is not to be found in Him, in an infinitely 
greater and transcendent manner. 

ga. Whatever creatures possess is finite, and limited, and but a 
feeble and unworthy reflection of what exists in God. 

10. Because God knew every creature before it existed, He was 
able to give it being. In short it exists because He knew it. 

10a. We, on the contrary, in so far as our knowledge extends, 
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know creatures only because they exist. In short: (a) Did God 
not know them, they could not now exist. (b) But, did not they 
now exist, we could not know them. 

11. Supposing that every being, in the entire universe, in 
Heaven, on earth and in hell, were to forget God, it would not have 
the slightest effect upon His Being, nor make any difference to His 
essential happiness. 

11a. But, if (per impossibile) God were, for one instant, to for- 
get His creatures, they would instantly return to that state of original 
nothingness, from which His omnipotence had drawn them. Not 
one, from the highest of the Seraphim down to the smallest mote, 
floating in the sunbeam, would remain, since no being can be self- 
existing, except God alone. 

12. God controls every creature and rules over them and has 
such complete dominion over every one of them, that not even a 
sparrow falls to the ground without His permission, nor is a dry 
leaf carried away by the wind, as we read in the Holy Scriptures 
(v. g. Job xiii. 25). 

12a. Creatures, on the other hand, have no control whatever over 
any person or thing, except in so far as God chooses to delegate it. 

These dozen contrasts between God, on the one side, and all who 
are not God on the other, though they might be multiplied many 
times over, will suffice to illustrate what I mean, when I say that we 
do not think sufficiently, as a rule, of the tremendous majesty of 
Him, whom it is our privilege to serve. 

The more our knowledge of God grows; and the more vividly we 
realize His stupendous attributes, and the unique and unapproachable 
splendor of His Being, the more we shall wonder and marvel at all 
He has done, at His becoming man, and at His agonizing death, 
and the more grateful we shall be for the magnificent gift of the 
priesthood, etc. One priest, of course, believes precisely as another. 
All believe exactly the same doctrines. But to believe is one thing, 
and to realize is a totally different matter. There can be no doubt, 
but that a priest who merely believes, and one who not only believes, 
but who realizes and feels what he believes, are as different as can 
be imagined. They are like two different beings. One is blind. 
The other sees. 

The vivid sense of God’s infinite majesty and irresistible power 
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will lie upon the one like a deep flood, whereas the other is but 
dimly conscious of it. Hence, the one approaches the altar to offer 
up the divine Victim with a feeling of awe and with a profound 
sense of unworthiness, and will as it were see the myriad of angels 
and blessed spirits adoring their eucharistic God, even while he holds 
Him in his unworthy hands.’ But the other, alas! grown cold and 
thoughtless by custom, scarcely heeds what he holds. 


While the first rejoices at his privileges, and while his mind is 
deeply stirred with the intense realization of the marvels taking 
place, and while his heart overflows with wondering thankfulness 
and love, the other, though performing the self same act, goes 
through it almost mechanically, and with scarcely any emotion. God 
is so infinitely raised above all other beings, that we really require a 
special language, with which to speak of Him. Even though 
(through the exigencies of language) we are obliged to use the same 
words, both when speaking of God and when speaking of creatures, 
we do not attach the same meaning to the same word. For instance, 
to say that a saint or an angel is good, means that he possesses the 
quality of goodness, which may be increased or diminished. In him, 
it is an attribute which he might or might not possess. But strictly 
speaking, we cannot say God is good or possesses goodness. We 
can only say God is goodness. It is Himself. It is His essence. 
He is the eternal, uncreated, infinite goodness. We cannot even use 
the word “exist” in one and the same sense, of God and creatures. 
When we say, for example, “the angels exist’? we mean that they 
have been created, and that they are still supported in life by God’s 
ever watchful providence. But when we say “God exists,” we mean 
something very different. We mean that He is self-existent, and 
necessarily existent, and the only independent Being, on whom all 
other existing things depend. 


Another fact which helps us to understand His unique perfection, 
is that He cannot be compared to any other being. We may readily 
compare one creature with another, a mountain, for example, to a 


mole-hill, a glow-worm’s tiny light to the sun, and so on, because 


1St. John Chrysostom speaks of one who “at the moment of consecration, saw 
a great multitude of angels, as far as the eye could reach, clad in shining gar- 
ments, surrounding the altar and bowing down, just as soldiers might be seen in 
presence of their king. (On the Priesthood, p. 125.) With the eyes of faith, 
we should see them too. 
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there really is some comparison between them. But between God, 
and the sublimest of His creatures no real comparison is possible. 
There can be no degrees of difference, as the differences are literally 
infinite. 

What throws still further light upon the infinite majesty of God 
are two facts which we are taught, by the Church, concerning the 
angels and saints in Heaven. The first is that the presence of God, 
as their reward, always completely satisfies them. This is a power 
which belongs to God alone. A meve creature may satisfy for a 
time. It may fill the heart and the affections for a greater or a lesser 
period, but little by little its power weakens. Will it continue for a 
thousand, for a hundred thousand, for a million years? Whether 
the period be long or short, a time at last comes when it can no 
longer satisfy and fill the soul, and bring joy to the heart. But God 
satisfies, and fills and overflows every mind and every heart that 
possesses Him in Heaven, for the whole of an endless eternity. The 
inspired Scriptures can express it only by saying that the just will 
be eternally “inebriated with the torrent of delights.” 

So much for the first fact. The second is that God is so infinite 
in every perfection, that even those who are always with Him, and 
who are able to contemplate Him, without cessation, both day and 
night, can never reach the bottomless abysses of His perfections, nor 
exhaust the endless splendors of His matchless Being. The powers 
of the soul are wonderfully increased in Heaven, but the higher our 
place there, the clearer we shall see how absolutely unfathomable are 
the perfections of God. It is almost terrifying to think of the 
strong, piercing glance and lightning-like penetration of the minds 
of the angels, yet never have they, and never will they fathom the 
fathomless depths of God’s infinite beauty and loveliness. They may 
indeed plunge deeper and ever deeper into that crystal sea of divine 
perfections, but they can never-reach any limit. In fact, the more 
exalted the angel or the saint, the more clearly and fully will he 
realize the incomprehensibility of God. Just as a diver diving into 
a bottomless sea. For, the further he descends, the more will he 
perceive its unfathomableness. 

There is no doubt whatsoever but that the more we realize who 
God is, the more our religion will mean to us. Every dogma, and 
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almost every religious exercise, will become wonderful and more 
admirable; and more significant in proportion to our greater realiza- 
tion of the infinite majesty and unparalleled attributes and perfec- 
tions of God. 


Take two priests kneeling before the crib, and contemplating the 
Infant lying on the straw. How different will be the thoughts and 
feelings and emotions of the one whose mind and heart are satu- 
rated and penetrated through and through with the knowledge of 
the divine perfections, to the thoughts and feelings of the other, 
who has never occupied himself much about them! Or place them 
both prostrate before the crucifix upon which the divine Victim is 
represented dying for love of us. Both, no doubt will be moved, 
and deeply moved, but there will be a measureless difference between 
the feelings and sentiments, the wonder and the gratitude of the one 
realizing, in all its truth, the divinity of the crucified God-man, and 
the other who though he believes does not realize all that it means. 

Similar remarks may be made regarding the Holy Mass; Com- 
munion; the Real Presence on our altars; how totally different all 
these mysteries appear to the mind of the one and to the mind of 
the other! Or take the devotion to the Blessed Virgin and our con- 
fidence in her prayers. How differently we shall estimate her exalted 
dignity and worth, accordingly to the measure in which we have 
learned to know and to appreciate the infinite and matchless excel- 
lence of her divine Son. 

Surely no thought should be so often in our minds as the thought 
of God. This thought should be allowed to remain and to sink 
ever deeper and deeper. The very highest and noblest occupation of 
which man is capable is, we are told, “the absorption of his highest 
faculties on their highest object.” If this be true, it follows that the 
occupation of our highest faculties (viz., our mind and affections) 
upon their highest object (viz., upon God) must be the — occu- 
pation of which we are capable. 


If ever we are admitted into Heaven, we shall learn that eternity 
is not long enough in which to study and to contemplate the wonders 
of God’s almighty Being. When we are so engaged, we shall know 
that we have reached the high-water-mark of happiness and per- 
fection. If then, the thought of God will be our only food and our 
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all-in-all there, for all eternity, surely it will be worth our while to 
make it our daily food even now in this land of exile. We certainly 
cannot afford to neglect such an important means of advancing in 
perfection. 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By Stanistaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Pauline Privilege 


The Code, in Canon 1118, states the Catholic principle on mar- 
riage declaring that a valid marriage of Christians consummated by 
conjugal intercourse cannot be dissolved by any human power for 
any reason; death only can dissolve it. However, a non-consum- 
mated marriage of baptized persons, or between baptized and unbap- 
tized persons, is dissolved by law through solemn religious profes- 
sion of one of the married parties. Such marriages can also be 
dissolved by dispensation of the Apostolic See given for a just 
reason, at the request of both parties, or at the request of one of the 
parties, though the other objects (Canon 1119). 

The Catholic Church states that there can be no absolute divorce 
or solution of the marriage bond of Christians after their marriage 
contract has been sealed by sexual intercourse. Theologians point 


out that by the conjugal intercourse the words of Christ take effect : 
“Et erunt duo in carne una,” and that the absolute indissolubility 
of the Christian marriage, “let no man put asunder what God hath 
joined,” results only after conjugal intercourse of the married 


parties. 

The two cases in which a valid marriage between Christians, or 
between a Christian and an unbaptized party, can be dissolved by 
the authority of the Church, provided such marriage has not been 
consummated by conjugal intercourse, are stated in Canon 11109. 
We need not dwell on these cases, for, on the one hand, the law 
concerning them is the same as before the Code, and, on the other 
hand, it is extremely rare that the priest will have to concern him- 
self with either case. A few words may be said about them. 

Solemn religious profession dissolves the unconsummated mar- 
riage of Christians and also of Christians and unbaptized persons. 
One party at least must be a subject of the Church. The theologians 
debate the question whether the dissolution of the marriage bond by 
solemn religious profession rests on the natural law, or the ecclesi- 
astical law, or the positive divine law. The positive pronounce- 
ments of the Church do not decide the controversy. The Council of 
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Trent merely states: “If any one saith that matrimony contracted 
but not consummated is not dissolved by the solemn profession of 
religion by one of the married parties; let him be anathema” (Ses- 
sion XXIV, Canon VI of the Canons on Matrimony). 

The Supreme Pontiff can, in virtue of the plenitude of power 
resting with him, dissolve by dispensation an unconsummated 
marriage of Christians, or of Christian and unbaptized persons. 
The dogmatic theologians discuss the history of this case and the 
reasons that go to prove that the Pope has this power. Whatever 
the weight of their argumentation may be, one thing is certain, 
namely, that the Head of the Church must have God’s guidance 
when he tries to know the extent of his power as it was first com- 
missioned by Christ to St. Peter. That does not say that an indi- 
vidual Pope may not be able to attempt or to do things to which 
he is not entitled by Christ’s commission. But it is not possible 
that the successor of St. Peter can for centuries err in a practice of 
dispensation in a matter so vital to Christian morality. 

The important pre-requisite in both cases is to prove that the 
marriage was not consummated by conjugal intercourse. The 
whole procedure for the proof of the non-consummation of the 
marriage is reserved to the Holy See. The information on and proof 
of the facts must of necessity be committed by the Holy See to 
others. A lengthy decree of the S. Congregation of the Sacraments 
outlines in detail the procedure for the proof of the non-consumma- 
tion of the marriage, which decree together with legal forms of the 
citation of the parties, interrogatory of the parties and the wit- 
nesses, etc., is given in the issue of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis of 
August I, 1923. 


THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE 


Having briefly considered the two ways in which a non-consum- 
mated marriage of Christians may be dissolved, we turn our atten- 
tion to the Pauline Privilege of which the Code says: “The valid 
marriage of two unbaptized parties, though consummated, is dis- 
solved in favor of the faith by the Pauline Privilege. This privi- 
lege does not apply in a marriage contracted between a baptized and 
an unbaptized party with the dispensation from the impediment of 
disparity of cult” (Canon 1120). 
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This Pauline Privilege is based on the words of St. Paul in the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, chapter 7, 12-15: “If any brother 
hath a wife that believeth not and she consent to dwell with him: 
let him not put her away. And if any woman hath a husband that 
believeth not and he consent to dwell with her: let her not put away 
her husband. . . . But if the unbeliever depart, let him depart. 
For a brother or sister is not under servitude in such cases. But 
God hath called us in peace.” 

The first requisite is that the parties at the time of their marriage 
were both unbaptized ; the second is that one of the parties is validly 
baptized in the Catholic Church or in any Christian denomination 
after the marriage; the third is that the convert to Christianity asks 
the unbaptized party whether he (or she) is willing to receive Bap- 
tism, or if not willing to be baptized, whether he is willing to live in 
marriage with the Christian without offense to God. 

The author of the commentary on the thirteen Epistles of St. 
Paul, commonly called Ambrosiaster, who lived towards the end of 
the fourth century, speaks quite plainly of the Pauline Privilege. 
The passage of the Ambrosiaster referring to the Pauline privilege 
is given in the Decretum Gratiam (c.2, C. XXVIII, qu.2) but it is 
wrongly ascribed to Pope St. Gregory I by Gratian. The Pauline 
Privilege is again mentioned in the Concilium Trullanum, in the 
year 692. After that authorities are numerous as can be seen from 
the list given by Wernz in his Jus Decretalium, tomus IV, p. 1041. 
Finally, Pope Innocent III stated the law on this matter explicitly 
and that law passed into the official collection of laws, known as the 
Decretals of Pope Gregory IX (c.7, 8 De Divortiis, IV, 19). 


THE INTERPELLATION 


Before the converted and baptized party can validly contract a 
new marriage, he must first interpellate the unbaptized party. Canon 
1125 gives some exceptions to this rule. The interpellation consists 
in this, that the convert is to ask, 1, whether the unbaptized party 
wishes to be converted and baptized; 2, in case the unbaptized party 
does not want to be baptized whether he, or she, is willing to live in 
marriage without offense to God, which is to say that he, or she, 
will not interfere with the religious obligations of the convert. 
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These questions must always be put to the unbaptized party, unless 
the Holy See has declared otherwise (Canon 1121). 

The interpellations should as a rule be made in summary and 
extrajudicial form with the authority of the Ordinary of the con- 
verted party, and the Ordinary is entitled to grant the unbaptized 
party at his, or her, request a certain length of time to reflect 
before making answer, with the notification, however, that 
failure to answer within the specified time will be taken as a reply 
in the negative. Interpellations made privately by the converted 
party itself are valid, and also licit, if the above mentioned form 
cannot be observed; but in that case there must be proof of the 
making of the interpellation in the external forum by at least two 
witnesses or by other proof acknowledged in law (Canon 1122). 

If the interpellations were omitted by declaration of the Holy 
See, or if the unbaptized party has given either explicitly or tacitly 
an answer in the negative, the baptized party has the right to con- 
tract a new marriage with a Catholic, unless after Baptism he gave 
the unbaptized party just cause for separation (Canon 1123). 

The convert, who after Baptism, lived again in marriage with the 
unbaptized party does not thereby forfeit the right to enter upon a 
new marriage with a Catholic, wherefore he can make use of his 
right, if the unbaptized party does afterwards change his, or her, 
mind, and, without the fault of the converted party separates, or 
does not live peacefully and without injury to the religious obliga- 
tions of the converted party (Canon 1124). 

The Holy Office, July 11, 1886, has declared that the marriage 
of two unbaptized persons, one of whom becomes a Christian after 
the marriage, is not dissolved by the fact that one party is baptized, 
but only at the moment of the new marriage of the baptized party 
(Cf. Gasparri, De Matrimonio, vol. II, n. 1334). If, therefore, the 
other party also becomes a Christian before the first one marries 
again the Pauline Privilege does not apply. 

The interpellations or questions to be put to the unbaptized party 
are so necessary that without them the convert cannot validly con- 
tract a new marriage, as is evident from the wording of Canon 1121 
already quoted. It seems that the new marriage of the converted 
party is not valid without the interpellations, though it is useless 
to make them, as for instance, in the case where the parties were 
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already separated and the unbaptized party has married again, or 
when it is impossible to make the interpellations because the con- 
verted party does not know where the other party lives. The facts 
themselves in these circumstances prove that the case of St. Paul is 
verified, “if the unbeliever depart, let him depart.” The Code states 
absolutely, in Canon 1121, that the interpellations must always be 
made, unless the Holy See has declared otherwise. Cappello sums 
up the controversy on the necessity of the interpellations in the case 
where they are useless or impossible, and says that the necessity to 
make the interpellations otherwise required, ceases if there is moral 
certainty that the unbaptized party persists in abondoning the bap- 
tized party and that obligation likewise ceases if it cannot be made 
except with great difficulty or danger or is altogether impossible. 
He then adds that the Supreme Pontiff has reserved to himself the 
judgment on the facts that are claimed to make the interpellations 
useless or impossible or very difficult. He then concludes that if 
the interpellations were in such cases illegitimately omitted, the 
marriage of the converted party seems to be invalid. This invalidity 
he ascribes to the positive law of the Church inhabilitating the con- 
vert from contracting a new marriage. He thinks that it would be 
valid under the divine law as promulgated by St. Paul (Cf. Cappello, 
De Sacramentis, vol. III, n. 776). 

The position of Cappello is criticized by Arendt in the “Epheme- 
rides Theologicae Lovanienses’” (vol. I, p. 177) who explains that 
though the Pauline Privilege is granted only under the condition 
that the interpellations be made, still it was not granted irrespective 
of the Supreme Authority of St. Peter and his successors but rather 
subject to that Authority so that in cases where the Pauline Privi- 
lege with its explicit conditions became insufficient, the Supreme 
Pontiff can supply in favor of the promotion of the faith. 

The speculative question as to the necessity of the interpellations 
from the divine law in cases where they are useless or impossible 
remains unsolved. Practically the commentators of the Code agree 
that the declaration of the Holy See is in these cases necessary for 
validity of a new marriage of the converted party. 


DISPENSATIONS FROM THE INTERPELLATION 


The Constitutions of Pope Paul III, “Altitudo,” June 1, 1537; 
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of Pope St. Pius V, “Romani Pontificis,” August 2, 1571; of Pope 
Gregory XIII, “Populis,” January 25, 1585, given to individual 
countries, are, as far as marriage is concerned, extended to all other 
countries in the same circumstances. The parts of these constitu- 
tions which refer to marriage are given in the Appendix of the Code 
(Canon 1125 and Appendix, Documenta VI, VII and VIII). From 
this Canon and the documents referred to the following concessions 
are made: 








1. In countries where polygamy is practiced, a man who becomes 
a Christian and who had before his conversion married several wives 
and does not remember which one he married first, may marry after 
his conversion any one of them. If he remember which one he 
married first, he shall dismiss the others and retain the first (Con- 
stitution ‘“‘Altitudo”). 

2. In countries where polygamy is practiced and where a man 
has married and dismissed several wives and finally he and one of 
his wives become Christians, he may retain the one who was bap- 
tized with him, though she be not his first wife (Constitution 
“Romani Pontificis’”’). 

3. In countries where married couples become separated, one 
party, or perhaps, both, being carried off by the enemy in time of 
war so that when one becomes a Christian he does not know where 
the other party lives, or if he knows, he cannot without great danger 
or great difficulty go there or send messengers to question the other 
party whether he (or she) wants to be converted or at least live 
peacefully with the converted party, the Ordinaries and the pastors 
can allow the convert to marry any Catholic without the interpella- 
tion. The marriage is declared valid even if later on it should 
become known that the other party had become a Christian before 
the second marriage took place, or that the other party had no chance 
to answer to the interpellation (Constitution “Populis’”’). 

The Code states that these Constitutions given to particular coun- 
tries are now to be considered given to all countries but it adds that 
these dispensations are good only “in iisdem adjunctis.” They are 
applicable only when and where the circumstances are the same as 
those outlined in the said Constitutions. Wherefore they are not 
very practical in Christian nations but they may be of practical utility 
in heathen countries. In all other cases the dispensation from the 
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interpellation is reserved to the Holy See (which acts through the 
Holy Office in this matter). Impossibility or uselessness of the 
interpellation is, as we saw above, no excuse, for the Holy See has 
reserved to itself the judgment in this matter and wants the case 
submitted to itself to pass judgment on the impossibility, inutility, 
unusual difficulty, in the making of the interpellations. The facul- 
ties now granted to the bishops of the United States contain no 
faculty to dispense with the interpellation. 


Point OF TIME OF SOLUTION OF First MARRIAGE 


The bond of the former marriage contracted in infidelity is solved 
only at the time when the converted party actually contracts a new 
and valid marriage (Canon 1126). 

It is not the Baptism of one of the parties that solves the mar- 
riage bond contracted by two unbaptized persons but rather the new 
marriage entered into under the Pauline Privilege. Wherefore the 
case must be such that the converted party can validly contract a new 
marriage, namely that the other party remains unbaptized and that 
the baptized party has legitimately made the interpellation and 
received a negative reply. The interpellation may be dispensed with 
under certain circumstances by the Holy See. If the other party 
has also become a Christian by valid Baptism before the party first 
converted married again, the Pauline Privilege does no longer apply, 
for the words of St. Paul “if the unbeliever depart, let him depart,” 
can no longer be verified. Nevertheless, there is a good deal of 
controversy about this case where two heathen married persons were 
separated and both, unknown to each other, became Christians. In 
the Constitution “Populis” of Pope Greogry XIII it is stated that 
in a case where the heathen married couple had become separated in 
war, one or both parties having been dragged into captivity, and a 
dispensation from the interpellation is given to one of the parties 
and he marries again, the marriage is valid though later on it should 
become known that the other party had also been baptized before the 
new marriage of the first party. 

One group of theologians explains the above and similar cases 
merely as interpretations of the Pauline Privilege, another group 
explains them by saying that the Supreme Pontiff has power to 
dissolve the marriage contracted by two unbaptized persons when 
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one party becomes a Christian and even though after the Baptism of 
the one party they have had conjugal intercourse. Also when both 
parties have become Christians but have not had conjugal intercourse 
so that it remains an unconsummated marriage of Christians, the 
Pope must have the power to dissolve the marriage, for otherwise 
it would be difficult to understand the faculty given by the Constitu- 
tion “Populis” of Pope Gregory XIII (On this controversy see 
Cappello, De Sacramentis, vol. III, pages 826-831, ed. 1923). 


In DoustTFuL CAsES THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE HAs THE FAvor 
OF THE LAw 


Canon 1127 reads: “In a doubtful matter the Pauline Privilege 
enjoys the favor of law.” This principle of the Code is not new, 
it is to be found in almost the same words as Canon 1127 has it in 
a decree of the S. Congregation of the Holy Office, April 19, 1899, 
“Mens est ut in dubis, judicium sit in fidet favorem” (Collectanea 
de Prop. Fide, vol. II, n. 2043). When therefore there is question 
whether a convert to the Catholic faith can marry again under the 
Pauline Privilege, one must carefully investigate whether the state 
of facts is such that justify the application of the said Privilege. If 
some fact essential to the application of the Privilege remains doubt- 
ful, the Privilege may nevertheless be applied. Cappello enumerates 
the matters concerning which doubt may arise: 1, About the val- 
idity of the marriage contracted in infidelity; 2, about the person of 
the first wife; 3, about the validity of the Baptism of one party; 
4, about the sincerity of the unbaptized party to live peacefully with 
the converted party; 5, about the sufficiency of the reason for dis- 
pensation from the interpellation; 6, about the existence of the 
marriage contracted; 7, about the verification of all the conditions 
required for the application of the Pauline Privilege (Cf. Cappello, 
De Sacramentis, vol. III, n. 788, p. 826). 

The cases that are likely to come under the observation of the 
parish clergy in the United States will be cases where a non-Catholic 
becomes a convert to our Church and where his Baptism or the Bap- 
tism of the other party to whom he was married before his conver- 
sion is doubtful. One may, therefore have the case, 1, both parties 
doubtfully baptized ; 2, one party certainly baptized, the other unbap- 
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tized; 3, one party certainly baptized, the other doubtfully baptized; 
4, one party unbaptized, the other doubtfully baptized. 

As to the case of one party unbaptized and the other doubtfully 
baptized, and the case of both parties doubtfully baptized, the first 
and the fourth case, there seems to be room for the application of 
the Pauline Privilege. Not to complicate matters we suppose that 
the doubtful Baptism was received in a non-Catholic sect and that 
the marriage of the parties, therefore, took place outside the Catho- 
lic Church. In either case both parties might be considered unbap- 
tized since it is doubtful whether any of the parties were validly 
baptized. If one of the parties becomes a Catholic and is baptized 
conditionally, as has to be done with a doubtfully baptized convert, 
he can, we believe, make use of the Pauline Privilege and marry 
again, provided he has first interpellated his partner in marriage and 
received a negative reply. If they are perhaps already separated and 
the interpellation is useless or cannot be made without great diff- 
culty, a dispensation from the interpellation can be obtained from 
the Holy See. 

There is a difficulty in these two cases about the doubtful Baptism 
for according to the Code (Canon 1070, sec. 2) a doubtful Baptism 
is to be considered a valid Baptism in the matter of marriage. 
Nevertheless, that rule of the Code does not seem to interfere with 
the Pauline Privilege in case of doubtful Baptism, for Canon 1070, 
sec. 2, refers to the rule of Canon 1014, which states that marriage 
enjoys the favor of the law and that therefore in a doubt one has 
to stand for its validity, because Canon 1014 immediately adds that 
the favor of the law given to the Pauline Privilege prevails. Arendt 
who discusses the Pauline Privilege in the “Ephemerides Theologi- 
cae Lovanienses” (vol. I, p. 174) would rather dissolve a valid mar- 
riage of a doubtfully baptized non-Catholic and an unbaptized person 
(married after the Code became law) by dispensation of the 
Supreme Pontiff from the bond of a matrimonium legitimum non 
ratum. He supposes the dispensation is given after the conversion 
and conditional Baptism of the doubtfully baptized non-Catholic. 

As to the case in which both parties were doubtfully baptized and 
both of them become converts to the Catholic Church, if we under- 
stand Arendt correctly (see page 183, 31 of the above-named maga- 
zine), he would solve the bond of the marriage not by the Pauline 
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Privilege but by dispensation of the Supreme Pontiff from the matri- 
monium ratum non consummatum, provided the parties have not 
lived in marriage after both were baptized for certain. He criti- 
cizes severely the statement of Cerato (Matrimonium, n. 127, p. 
224) that the marriage of two doubtfully baptized parties of whom 
one becomes a convert to the Catholic Church can be solved by the 
Pauline Privilege. Arendt argues that neither the Pauline Privilege 
nor a dispensation of the Supreme Pontiff can solve such a mar- 
riage if the parties have had conjugal intercourse at all during 
their marriage. He believes that through the doubtful Baptism and 
the conjugal intercourse of the married couple the marriage has 
probably become a matrimonium ratum et consummatum, that is to 
say, it is probably a consummated marriage of Christians. As the 
Pope cannot dispense from a consummated marriage of Christians, 
he cannot dispense with a consummated marriage of persons who 
were probably Christians, on account of the danger of offending 
against the divine law. 

To this argument one may observe that if Canon 1127 “in a 
doubtful matter the Pauline Privilege enjoys the favor of law” is 
not merely a rule of Canon Law but also a principle of the divine 
law, then there is no question of the Pope dispensing, it is the divine 
law itself that gives liberty in doubtful cases of the Pauline 
Privilege. 

The case in which one party is certainly validly baptized and the 
other is unbaptized or doubtfully baptized is commonly considered 
not to fall under the Pauline Privilege. We assume here that the 
certainly baptized party was baptized in some non-Catholic sect. 
The very fact that one party is validly baptized seems to take the 
marriage out of the case contemplated by St. Paul. The question 
is discussed by Father Donovan in the Ecclesiastical Review (Janu- 
ary 1924, pp. 59-66), and again in the June issue of the present year. 
The great importance of this question is evident because now the 
marriage of a baptized non-Catholic and an unbaptized person is 
valid, the disparity of cult having been abolished by the Code. 
Unless the Church can come to the aid of converts and allow them 
a new marriage, the former marriage having often been wrecked 
already by divorce, it will make conversion to the Catholic Church 
very difficult in such cases. There seems to be a good foundation 
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for the right of the Supreme Pontiff to dissolve the marriage, 
whether one caHs it a declaration of the Pauline Privilege or the 
power of dispensation of the Pope does not make a great difference 
as far as results are concerned. Now, the opinion, that the only 
marriage over which the Pope has no power of dispensation is a 
valid marriage of Christians consummated by conjugal intercourse, 
seems to have a good foundation since many theologians deny that 
such a marriage is sealed by the Sacrament of Matrimony. The fact 
that Canons 1118-1120 leave the question open supplies the hope 
that a decision may be given by the Holy See making possible the 
dissolution of such marriages. 

















THE DIVINE OFFICE 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 
III. From St. Gregory the Great to Pius X. 


From the middle of the sixth century, as we have seen, we meet 
with a definite and ordered distribution of the hours of Liturgical 
Prayer. Whatever had been, up till then, either vague, or excessive, 
had been determined, or moderated by St. Benedict, in whose Rule 
we find crystallized all the best traditions of the Church. We 
should be going too far were we to imagine that this great man 
improvised, all of a piece, that most symmetrical structure of 
Offices with which he has enriched the world. On the contrary, we 
find him speaking again and again of antiphons, hymns, respon- 
sories, collects, as things known to everybody, and already in daily 
use everywhere. His dispositions are only an adaptation of what 
he had witnessed in Rome. When the Monks of Monte Cassino 
took up residence near the Lateran Basilica, it seems scarcely cred- 
ible that they should have attempted, or should have been per- 
mitted, to say an Office totally different from that recited by the 
clergy attached to that Basilica, for there can be no doubt that 
the Monks attached to the Lateran celebrated their Office within 
its noble halls. There was but one text of the Office, and it was 
both Roman and Benedictine, the differences between them, if any, 
being almost negligible. (Cf. Dom S. Baeumer, Geschichte des 
Breviers, ch. III.) 

With the pontificate of St. Gregory the Great we reach a period 
of supreme and lasting consequence for the Liturgy. That truly 
great Pope had been a monk, and Abbot of one of the Roman 
Benedictine monasteries. He was, therefore, thoroughly familiar 
with the order of the Divine Office established by St. Benedict. 
On ascending the Chair of Peter, in 590, one of his first cares was 
to regulate, with the fullness of Apostolic authority now vested by 
him, the various services and functions of the Church. The whole 
subsequent Christian tradition rightly looks upon St. Gregory as 
the father and founder of our Roman Liturgy. He did not 
improvise,—there already was a Liturgy—all that was needed was 
an authoritative fixation of the main elements of the Church’s 
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services, both as to matter and form. This was Gregory’s contri- 
bution to the formation of the Liturgy. His biographer tells us 
that the work was done by the Pontiff, multa subtrahens, pauca 
convertens, nonnulla vero superadjiciens (Vita St. Greg. Migne, 
P.L. LXXV.94). St. Pius V pays homage to the liturgical reforms 
of St. Gregory when he declares that the Roman Breviary is “divini 
Offictt formula pie olim ac sapienter a summis Pontificibus, praeser- 
tim Gelasio et Gregorio primis, constituta.” Of the Benedictine 
Breviary, Walafrid Strabo says that it is “vicina auctoritati 
Romanae, et quia Beatus Gregorius vitam egregu Patris Benedicts 
describens, Regulam ab eo conscriptam, in quaidem Officium habetur, 
collaudans, sua auctoritate statutis ejus favere videtur’ (De reb. 
eccl. 25). 

Through the apostolic journeys of Benedictine missionaries, the 
Roman Office gradually spread over all Europe, with the exception 
of Gaul, where other uses had been long established. However, 
in the year 805 Charlemagne published an imperial edict compelling 
all the churches of the Empire to adopt the rites and chants of the 
Roman Church. 

Roughly speaking, we may say that the Divine Office, as it 
was celebrated in the great Roman Basilicas from the days of St. 
Gregory the Great, is identical, at least in its broad lines, with the 
Office which we recite, day by day. Yet were there many and 
important differences. The psalms, for one thing, were frequently 
sung with an antiphon, that is, the antiphon was not only sung, or 
said, before the psalm was intoned, but, was repeated between each 
verse, as is still done at the Invitatory of Matins. The lessons, both 
those taken from the Scriptures and the Homilies of the Fathers of 
the Church, were of great length, since the whole Bible was read 
through in the course of the year. The legends of the Saints were 
likewise of considerable length. An immense number of manuscript 
books were required for the proper celebration of the Liturgy, whilst 
the memory, too, was heavily taxed. St. Benedict took it for granted 
that all his monks knew the entire psalter by heart. Those who did 
not know it were commanded to learn it in the intervals between 
the Night Office and Lauds. 

It is evident that the first compilers of the Liturgical Office had 
but one thing in mind, namely, its recitation in common, by a con- 
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siderable body of clerics and monks, under the presidency of the 
Bishop or Abbot. It should be borne in mind that in those early 
centuries of our era, the civilized world was not so densely populated 
as it is to-day. Rural and parochial clergy there was none, but each 
city, or even a village of some importance, had its own Bishop who 
lived in community with his clergy. The people scattered through 
the countryside were evangelized from this common center. When 
the sacraments were to be administered, or some local Saint was 
to be honored, the Bishop went forth from his Episcopal city, 
accompanied by his clergy, with whom he recited the canonical hours 
as he was wont to do in his cathedral church. On Sundays, and 
upon the great festivals of the year, the whole population of the 
neighboring hamlets and villages flocked to the episcopal city, or to 
any other place where the Bishop had set up his Cathedra for the 
time being. For this very reason St. Gregory the Great ordained 
that Bishops should not set up their Cathedra in monastic churches, 
because of the disturbance occasioned to the monks by the great 
affluence of people. Thus the entire religious and civic life of the 
people gravitated round the Episcopal city and its Cathedral church. 

Such a system could only work satisfactorily so long as the num- 
bers to be dealt with were relatively small. In those days dioceses 
were confined within narrow boundaries; also, in those troubled 
times, for the sake of security, the country folk were perforce com- 
pelled to live within easy distance of some important center. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth century a great change came over 
Europe. Altered economic conditions imperatively demanded the 
creation of a parochial clergy. The priest with a cure of souls 
could no longer live as a member of a community. He must needs 
take up his residence among his people in village and hamlet. The 
solemn and public celebration of the Divine Office was no longer 
possible, except perhaps on some few days in the year, on the occa- 
sion of some festival which would cause a conflux both of priests 
and people. It was necessary to adjust the Choir Office to the new 
conditions, so as to render its private recitation possible for a busy 
parish priest living alone, at a distance from the Cathedral church. 

This was the time when the Mendicant Orders arose. They spread 
rapidly throughout Europe, precisely because their vocation and 
purpose was so eminently adapted to the new needs of the world, 
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namely, the preaching of the Gospel from place to place. The monk 
residing in his monastery could still devote the best of his time and 
energy to his chief work in life—the Opus Dei. The friar’s need, 
and for that matter, the parish priest’s—was, not the numerous 
volumes in use in a monastic, or cathedral choir, but some small 
book which he could easily carry about on his many displacements. 
It is then that Breviaries first appear, more or less in the shape in 
which we know them. “Breviaria sua in quibus possint horas suas 
legere, quando sunt in itinere,’ says a Council of Treves in 1227. 
By order of Gregory IX, Haymo, General of the Friars Minor, 
composed an abridgment of the Canonical Offices—in short, a 
Breviary—which Nicholas III (1277-1280) imposed on the Roman 
Basilicas. Thus were the older, longer Offices gradually supplanted 
by the new Breviary, even the monks falling in with the new trend 
towards shorter services. However, the Roman Basilicas, and in 
particular that of the Lateran, clung tenaciously to the old forms. 
For this reason Gregory XI (1370-1378) that is, a full century 
later, ordained that, in order that harmony might exist between the 
head and the members, the Lateran Basilica should sing the night 
and day Offices juxta rubricam, ordinem, sive morem sancte 
Romane Ecclesie, seu capelle Domini nostri Pape. This decree is 
important, inasmuch as, for the first time in history, the principle 
is laid down that the Ordo Curie, or Capelle Papalis, is to be con- 
sidered as the mos Sancte Romane Ecclesi¢ and the standard to be 
copied by other churches. (Cf. Baeumer, Brevier, p. 321.) 

Notwithstanding this decree, local churches, as well as religious 
Orders, held fast by their own traditions. The Office of the Capelle 
Papalis had not been imposed on the Universal Church and so the 
door had been left open to further changes and innovations. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at, that a variety of offices and brevi- 
aries should have been the result of the latitude left for the play of 
private likes and dislikes. 

When the Council of Trent met, one of the questions with which 
the Fathers meant to deal was that of the reform of the Breviary. 
However, the subject only came up for discussion towards the close 
of that illustrious assembly. A commission was appointed to study 
the whole question of uniformity in the celebration of the Divine 
Offices. A new Breviary, the fruit of its labors, was published by 
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St. Pius V, and rendered obligatory by the Bull Quod a nobis, 
July 9, 1568. 

Weare all familiar with this Breviary, since it is the one that was 
placed in our hands on the day of our ordination to the subdiaconate. 
It has undergone no substantial alteration since 1568, until the Pon- 
tificate of Pius X. The Bull of Pius V abolished all local breviaries 
which could not lay claim to an antiquity of at least two hundred 
years. A great many feasts of Saints and Octaves were likewise 
suppressed, so as to ensure the more regular recitation of the ferial 
Office. Apart from the feasts of our Lord, the new Breviary 
counted only some sixty doubles, about thirty or forty semidoubles 
and thirty-three simples. Thus it came about that the ferial Office 
could be celebrated on some two hundred days. However, the 
immediate successors of the great Dominican Pope re-established 
many feasts suppressed by him, thus once more displacing the ferias. 
During the Pontificate of Urban VIII many of the Breviary hymns 
were tampered with—notwithstanding the venerable antiquity of 
most of them—on the plea of correcting their defective Latinity, or 
prosody. We shall have more to say on these corrections when dis- 
cussing the Breviary hymns. 


The last, and to us the most interesting alteration, or innovation, 
in the sacred psalmody has been brought about by that great and 
holy Pontiff, Pius X. Up to his Pontificate, especially during the 
reign of his illustrious predecessor, Leo XIII, the feasts of Saints 
had been greatly multiplied. Even the Sunday Office had to yield 
place to the Saints, so that the celebration of a Sunday Office was a 
rare occurrence, outside the closed seasons of Advent, Septuagesima 
and Lent. The most obvious consequence of this frequency of 
saints’ days was the repetition of the same psalms. Some psalms 
were said almost daily, others were never heard in choir, and 
remained comparatively unknown to the majority of those who are 
bound to say Office. Moreover, the clergy had a legitimate ground 
for complaining, in that the longest Offices—if the Sunday Offices 
were said—coincided with these days, when their parochial duties 
made the heaviest claim upon their time and energy. A return to 
older, simpler and shorter forms of Liturgical Prayer had become 
imperative. However, the change was to be brought about in such 
wise that the honor due to the saints should suffer no loss, whilst 
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the ferial Office should once more come into its own. It is clear 
to aH that this ideal was most happily realized. The Octave of 
Christmas set an obvious precedent which needed but to be followed 
on a larger scale. Thus we now happily combine the cultus of the 
saints, with which we have been so long familiar, whilst we are at 
the same time enable to enjoy the rich feast spread before us in 
the ferial and Sunday Offices. Moreover, a fairly successful effort 
has been made to secure the integral recitation of the psalter in the 
course of each week. Yet, far from adding to the priest’s daily 
burden, he has, on the contrary, been relieved from a task which 
at times it was almost beyond his power to bear. 

After these sketchy and all too summary preliminary details, we 
shall now study each of the constituent parts of the Breviary. It 
is an indispensable study for the priest. The more we endeavor to 
understand this glorious book, the more we realize the truth of the 
words which St. Celestine I wrote to the Bishop of Gaul, more than 
fourteen centuries ago: “Orationum sacerdotalium sacramenta res- 
picamus, que ab Apostolis tradita in toto mundo atque in omni Ec- 
clesia Catholica uniformiter celebrantur, ut legem credendi statuat lex 
supplicandi” (Cf. Denzinger, Enchirid.). 


(To be continued) 





CASUS MORALIS 


The Minister of Baptism and Parental Consent 
By P. J. Lypon, D.D. 


Case: Father James leaves after High Mass to preach in another 
parish in which the Forty Hours’ devotion is held. A deacon from 
the seminary is spending his vacation in the parish and the pastor 
asks him to baptize three infants in the church in the afternoon; 
after the deacon performs the ceremony, a woman comes to the rec- 
tory to ask that her three months’ old child be baptized. The father 
is very bigoted and will not allow Catholic baptism but she wishes 
to have it baptized without his knowledge. 


Questions: 1. Who has the right to administer solemn Baptism ? 
2. May a child be baptized without its parents’ 
consent ? 
3. How long may parents delay Baptism? 


Solution: (1) A deacon is an extraordinary minister of 
solemn baptism, but according to the present discipline he should not 
exercise this power without the permission of the Ordinary or of 
the pastor. The reason for delegating 4 uc.con need not be grave 
but simply reasonable. In the present czse, no doubt, there is a 
reasonable cause. In case of necessity this permission may be pre- 
sumed (Canon 741). 

The priest or deacon must bear in mind that normally only the 
children of the parish can be lawfully baptized there. If a child 
was born outside the parents’ parish, it should be brought to the 
proper pastor of the parents unless there be some inconvenience or 
danger in delay. If this be the case, the local pastor may baptize 
the child (Canon 738). 

The pastor of the parents cannot lawfully baptize the child out- 
side the limits of his parish without the permission of the local pas- 
tor (Canon 739). 

(2) In danger of death or when it is clear that the child will 
not live to reach the age of reason, any child may be baptized even 
without the knowledge of the parents or against their will 
(Canon 750). 
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Apart from these cases, the child of infidels or heretics cannot be 
lawfully baptized, unless (a) at least one of the parents consents 
and there be a reasonable guarantee that it will be brought up a 
Catholic; or (b) the parents, guardians and other close relatives are 
wanting, or have lost, control over it, e. g., on account of adoption 
by a Catholic person (Canon 750-2). 

If both parents are Catholics who have fallen away, generally 
speaking, the child may be baptized, unless there be some special 
danger of perversion. In practice, the Ordinary’s judgment ought 
to be obtained. If the parents say that they will not bring it up in 
the Catholic Faith, the priest cannot lawfully baptize it—unless, of 
course, in danger of death. | 

(3) Canon 770 prescribes that infants are to be baptized quam- 
primum. Considerable diversity of opinion exists among theologi- 
ans as to what delay would involve mortal sin. There is an answer 
of Propaganda Sept. 11, 1841, to the effect that baptism should be 
conferred no later than three to eight days after birth. In this mat- 
ter some people who postpone the baptism for a longer period are 
in good faith, but the pastor should frequently instruct the congre- 
gation on the necessity of baptism and the danger of delay. 





DEVOTIONAL STUDIES OF THE SACRAMENTS 
By Dom Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


III. Baptism 


“When the goodness and kindness of God our Saviour appeared . . . he 
saved us by the laver of regeneration, and the renovation of the Holy Ghost 
. .” (Titus IIT. 4, 5). 


I. 


The memory of the day of our baptism is calculated to evoke 
sweet and holy thoughts,—though it is to be feared that we but 
too frequently forget the solemn hour on which we crossed the 
threshold of the holy Catholic Church. In the early centuries of 
the Church, the solemn and public baptism of many adults was the 
principal function of three days in the year, namely, Holy Saturday, 
the Saturday before Pentecost and, at least in the Eastern Church, 
the feast of the Epiphany. So it came about that the attention of the 
faithful was called to this sacrament with greater insistence than 
is the case today. The magnificent function of Holy Saturday 
and, though in a lesser degree, that of Whitsun Eve, bears eloquent 
testimony to the significance and sublime dignity of this sacrament, 
“the gate of all the other sacraments” and “the key of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

One cannot peruse the homilies and other writings of the Fathers, 
particularly those of the Greek Fathers,—without feeling a holy 
enthusiasm passing from the printed page into our soul, even after 
the lapse of so many centuries. “I cannot contain myself for joy,” 
exclaims St. Gregory Nazianzen, “but feel as if taken out of 
myself, and forgetting my own lowliness, I strive, and gladly take 
upon myself the office, or rather, the service of the great John: 
and even though I be not the Precursor, yet do I also come from 
out of the desert. Christ then is illumed, nay rather, Christ illumes 
us with His splendor; Christ is baptized, let us descend with Him, 
that we may ascend together with Him. John baptizes and Jesus 
approaches, that He might sanctify him that baptizes, that He 
might bury the old Adam in the waters of the Jordan; and as 
before there were these two, the flesh and the spirit, so both might 
now be sanctified in water and in the Spirit. Christ emerges from 
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the water, at the same time raising up the world that had been 
submerged together with Him.” (Oratio in sancta Lumina, 2nd 
Noct. Octave day of Epiph. ) 

St. Augustine also speaks with obvious emotion when he tells 
us how the judgments of God were brought home to him, and 
how he rejoiced in his newly acquired faith: But, says he, “this 
very faith did not leave me in peace about my past sins, which 
had not yet been blotted out by Thy baptism.” At last the great 
day came and Augustine writes: “I was baptized and all anxiety 
about my previous life left me. And in these days I never wearied 
of considering, with a wonderful sweetness, the depth of Thy 
designs for the salvation of the human race. What tears did I not 
shed upon hearing Thine hymns and canticles, and how deeply 
was I stirred by the harmonies of Thy sweet-voiced Church! The 
words of the canticles entered through my ears and Thy truth was 
instilled into my heart. Thus was I inflamed with tender love, 
and my tears ran, and because of them it was well with me.” 
(Confess. X. 6.) 


Il. Tue OLp AND THE NEw ADAM. 


We are all made sinners by the sin of Adam because of our 
oneness with him. In like manner we receive grace and life through 
‘oneness with Jesus Christ. Our solidarity with Adam has been 
the cause of our fall and condemnation: “By. one man sin entered 
into this world and by sin death: and so death passed upon all men, 
because all have sinned” (Rom. v. 12). St. Thomas states this 
truth with his usual crispness: “Peccatum originale hoc modo pro- 
cessit quod primo persona infecit naturam, postmodum vero natura 
infecit personam,” that is, first a person, Adam, contaminated nature 
in its source, and after that this tainted nature contaminates all 
those that receive it. 

Adam began his existence in the full glory of a twofold rectitude 
—a natural and a supernatural one—and in the splendor of a two- 
fold likeness to God, because of the spirituality of his soul and 
its elevation to a participation in the nature of God by sanctifying 
grace. “God created man, incorruptible, and to the image of his 
own likeness he made him” (Wisdom i. 23). The gift of integrity, 
as its name implies, constituted our first parents in a state of perfect 
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spiritual and bodily health. By this gift all the motions and 
tendencies of the body, all the passions that stir the heart, were 
brought under the perfect control of reason and will. Upon the 
senses of Adam evil could not exercise the fatal fascination which it 
exercises upon ours. His judgment was not warped by the attrac- 
tion of outward appearance; no storm of a sudden passion could 
blind the clear vision of his mind. 


a . in their looks divine 


The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 

Severe, but in true filial freedom placed.” 
(Paradise Lost, IV.) 


But though God had placed, as it were, a fence all round him, 
and protected him with a complete armor of defence, sufficient to 
guard him against any surprise attack, Adam deliberately abused his 
free will. By his transgression he forfeited, both for himself and 
for his entire progeny, every one of the supernatural gifts with 
which he had been so lavishly endowed. And thus, simultaneously 
with sin, suffering and sorrow, weakness and ignorance and death 


made their entrance into the world. Sin vitiated the source of 
human nature and thus infected the whole stream of humanity. As 
the children of one who has proved a traitor to his king, though 
themselves innocent, are involved in the infamy and punishment of 
their father, so are we involved in the fall of him who is the father 
of us all. 

But God, who 1s rich in mercy, for his exceeding charity where- 
with he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us together in Christ (by whose grace you are saved), and hath 
raised us up together. . . .” (Eph. ii. 4-6). Even as we have, 
in a manner, sinned in Adam, though not through any personal act 
of ours, so through Jesus Christ are we made just and holy. There 
is however, this great difference between our fall in Adam and our 
restoration in Jesus Christ: that grace is more powerful for good 
than sin is for evil. But we must become one with Christ as we 
are one with Adam. For this end has Baptism been instituted. 
“You are all children of God by. faith in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. 
lii. 26-28). This, our oneness with Christ is so complete, that the 
Apostle simply speaks of Christ, when he manifestly has in mind 
His members only. “The whole Christ,” says St. Augustine, “is 
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head and body; the head the only-begotten Son of God, and His 
body the Church, bridegroom and bride, two in one flesh” (De 
unitat. Eccl. 4). The Fathers never weary of repeating that the 
purpose of baptism is incorporation in Christ: “Baptism has this 
effect, that by it we are incorporated in Christ” (St. Aug. de baptiz. 
parvulis I, 26). 

“By baptism,” says St. Thomas, “a man is born again unto 
spiritual life . . . but life only belongs to those members which 
are united to the head, from which they derive the power of 
sensation and motion.”’ Hence it is necessary that a man should 
be incorporated in Christ by baptism, as one of His members. Now 
as in the body the sensations and motions of the members are 
derived from the natural head, so from the spiritual Head, Christ, 
His members derive a spiritual sense, which consists in the knowl- 
edge of truth, and a spiritual motion which flows from grace. 
Hence it is said in St. John (i. 14, 16), “We saw him full of grace 
and truth, and of his fulness we have all received” (3a. q. 69, a. 5). 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


APPROVAL OF THE STATUTES OF THE CARTHUSIAN ORDER 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, approves of the revision of the 
Statutes of the Carthusian Order and at the same time expresses his 
high esteem for the religious life of the sons of St. Bruno. In a 
lengthy document the Supreme Pontiff outlines the history of the 
ancient Order and urges the members to continue in the spirit of 
their institute, which is the spirit of their holy founder, St. Bruno. 
The Holy Father takes occasion to point out the great importance 
of contemplative religious communities in the Church, for these 
religious obtain by their constant prayers and mortifications the 
grace and blessing of God on the work done by the men and women 
engaged in the active work of saving souls and without that Divine 
grace no human endeavor can produce any spiritual fruit ( Apostolic 
Constitution, July 8, 1924; Acta A. Sedis, vol. XVI, page 385). 


SIXTY-THIRD CATHOLIC CONVENTION AT HANOVER, GERMANY 


The Supreme Pontiff writes words of encouragement and good 
will to the president of the sixty-third convention of the Catholics 
of Germany to be held at Hanover. The Pope expresses his satis- 
faction with the zeal and energy of the Catholics of Germany in the 
defence of their faith and pays a glowing tribute to the memory of 
the great Catholic leader, Windthorst. The fact that the conven- 
tion is to be held at Hanover where the Catholics are few and scat- 
tered, is, in the opinion of the Supreme Pontiff, a happy move, for it 
will encourage the Catholics of the scattered districts to remain 
faithful to their religion in the face of many odds (Apostolic Let- 
ters, August 10, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 394). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Grvinc Hoty CoMMUNION AT THE CHRISTMAS MipnicHT Mass 


Question: In the matter of distributing Holy Communion during the midnight 
Mass on Christmas. If answered before in the Review kindly restate your 
opinion. Why should people be deprived of the opportunity, many look for it. 
Our Ordo has: “In sacra Domini Natalis nocte omnino prohibitum . . 
sacram communionem distribuere.” 

Dr. Schulze in “Manual of Pastoral Theology,” edition 1923, page 63, writes: 
“In regard to the Christmas night Mass the rule is this: Whenever Mass is 
celebrated in a parochial church to which all people have access, Holy Com- 
munion may be distributed.” 

It is the first year, I think, our Ordo had that notice. Now, what is to be 
done? Our people always did receive at that Mass and usually many also who 
cannot receive during the morning Masses because of their work. Can I follow 
Dr. Schulze? ParocHus. 

Answer: It seems some dioceses want to be more Catholic than 
the Catholic Church. As long as the Code stated that Holy Com- 
munion may be distributed at the same hours in which the celebra- 
tion of Holy Mass is allowed (Cf. Canon 867, sec. 4), and it did 
not make an exception when it said that in parochial churches one 
Mass may be celebrated at midnight, it should have been clear 
enough that the distribution of Holy Communion at the midnight 
Mass was allowed under the Code. To that effect the Committee 
for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code answered a bishop 
of the Philippine Islands. Holy Communion may be distributed 
in virtue of Canon 867, sec. 4, and no Apostolic indult is necessary. 
(See Monitore Ecclesiastico, 1922, fasc. XII, p. 371.) 

As to the practical question whether a pastor may give Holy 
Communion, one better consult the diocesan regulations. There is 
no doubt that the bishop can stop midnight Mass, as well as Holy 
Communion even if he allows midnight Mass. The Code allows 
both and the bishop is supposed not to interfere unless he has good 
reasons which could be no other here than to safeguard the rever- 
erence for the Holy Eucharist, or, in the case that he stops midnight 
Mass, irreverence to the Holy Sacrifice. However, if one wants 
to find reasons, he will find them. The bishop is practically the 
absolute ruler and judge in such matters and no matter that the 
Code gives the permission, the bishop can override it on the plea 
that he does so to safeguard the dignity of the worship or of the 
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Sacrament. Only the Holy See can make him give reasons for 
his orders and therefore the pastor is quite helpless, no matter how 
many reasons there are that the people should be accommodated. 
The strange result of this prohibition of midnight Mass or of Holy 
Communion for “reasons” is that in one diocese both are allowed, 
in another only midnight Mass but no Communion, in a third diocese 
both are forbidden. Still the conditions and circumstances of life 
in the United States are very much the same in all cities and towns. 
The so-called reason to forbid Holy Communion at midnight Mass 
often is said to be that the people sit up late on Christmas eve 
and eat and drink excessively to a late hour and that it would be 
unbecoming for such people to go to Holy Communion at midnight. 
Is it less unbecoming for that kind of people to go to Holy Com- 
munion later in the day? Yet who can stop them if they want 
to go? Besides, why make others suffer and put them to incon- 
veniences because of those who, no matter when Holy Communion 
is given out, receive improperly? 


MISTAKE IN STATEMENT FOR INCOME TAX REPORT 


Question: A merchant states that certain discrepancies in his factory account 
led to the discovery that the adding machine used in the factory no longer 
functioned properly and skipped figures. He has been having an expert accountant 
come in every year to make his tax return. The accountant made the return 
upon the book figures and the merchant, in good faith, swore to the correctness 
of the return, and his tax was figured and paid according to this return. Now, 
it develops that these returns for the past few years, owing to the faulty working 
of the adding machine, stated the assets too low. The latest return was some 
$20,000 under the actual receipts of the business. 

Quid ad casum? The merchant is anxious to clear his conscience and wants 
to do what is right. If, however, he discloses the true facts to the authorities, 
he is likely to incur a heavy fine. He cannot add the item to his next return, 
at least not in full without drawing attention to his previous returns. What is 
his obligation under the circumstances? What about restitution in the matter 
of previous returns? What, if actual figures on past returns can no longer 
be ascertained ? CoNFESSOR. 


Answer: The theologians are so much divided on the extent of 
the obligation imposed by these laws of the government that there 
is no certainty of the obligation to make restitution for paying a 
smaller amount of the taxes than the laws demand. Almost every 
aspect of the question has its defenders and its objectors. Is a law 
like the income tax law obligatory in conscience, or is it merely a 
penal law? If it is a law obliging in conscience, is the failure to 
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pay the prescribed amount a violation of due obedience only, or is 
it a violation of strict justice demanding restitution? There is no 
agreement among theologians on these questions. The men on 
either side are of such high standing in the theological science it 
seems out of question that there will be any unanimous opinion 
arrived at by modern theologians; only an authoritative pronounce- 
ment of the Holy See can settle the question. Still, there is no 
need of such authoritative pronouncement, in fact it might be called 
unfair to Catholics if the Supreme Authority should decide in favor 
of the strict obligation in justice, for the only ones who would 
listen to that authority are the Catholics; the millions of citizens 
in the United States who either have no religious principles at all, 
or very undefined ones, would not feel the burden of such a decision. 
The Catholics here in the United States, at least, are well burdened 
and do more than their proportionate share for the government by 
supporting their own schools and saving the government many 
millions of dollars yearly and they have besides to shoulder as 
much of the burden of the educational budget of the State as the 
other citizens. 

If all other religious denominations will preach and teach with as 
much care as the Catholics do, that people are obliged to respect 
law and order because God wants it and will avenge all evil doers 
and disturbers, they will be true patriots, that is to say of real value 
for the well being of our country. All believers need to make 
this effort to dominate public opinion by the best of principles, for 
there are still millions whom no Church can reach directly. 

There is a weakness in the division of the theologians on the 
actual extent of the obligation of civil laws and this uncertainty is 
very perplexing to the catechist. It hinders him from being as 
definite and strong as he ought to be in the teaching of religion. 
The principle that the legitimate legislative authority in any State 
has the power to make laws and that the legislature can bind the 
consciences of men to obey those laws because God gives this 
power to the government of those human societies we call States, 
this is Catholic doctrine and must be held by all who want to be 
Catholics. That principle is clearly stated in the Encyclica “Diu- 
turnum illud” of Pope Leo XIII, June 29, 1881. The division of 
opinion appears when authors discuss the question whether the 
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civil laws passed for the common welfare of the State bind in con- 
science irrespective of the intention of the lawmakers, or whether 
their will to make a law binding in conscience is necessary to give 
the law the force to bind in conscience. Now, some authors say 
that the modern legislatures care little or nothing for conscience 
and rely solely on the police power of the State to enforce its laws 
so that one cannot say that the laws bind in conscience. 

However, the principle that the laws of the civil government bind 
in conscience was taught by St. Paul at a time when there were 
only pagan governments in existence and when moral corruption of 
the then powerful civilized nations ran high. Nevertheless St. Paul 
says: “Let every soul be subject to higher powers. For there is 
no power but from God: and those that are ordained of God. 
Therefore, he that resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of 
God. And they that resist purchase to themselves damnation” (Rom. 
xiii, i, 2). 


OPERATION IN Ectopic PREGNANCY 


Question: Reviewing my moral theology, I was startled by the following 
passage in “Instructiones Theologiae Moralis,” Genicot, S.J., Vol. I (Ed. decima, 
p. 308), treating of ectopics: “Urgente periculo, non illicita videtur excisio totius 
sacci foetalis tamquam tumoris matri abnormalis et letalis: ita enim foetus non 
directe, sed indirecte ut in Casu IV infra, etc.” May this opinion be safely 
followed, notwithstanding the decisions of the Holy Office of May 4, 1898 and 
March 5, 1902, which seem to forbid the removal of any ectopic, unless “the 
life of both foetus and mother be carefully safeguarded?” 

What is to be held of the practice of some very conscientious surgeons who, 
when performing a laparotomy on a pregnant woman, find contrary to expecta- 
tions that the rupture of the tube has not yet taken place but is imminent, 
ligate the tube and remove the whole mass? MISSIONARIUS. 

Answer: It seems the decree of March 5, 1902, does not add 
anything to the decree of May 4, 1898, for it practically repeats 
that decree instead of giving an independent answer to the question 
proposed. All the decrees in reference to this matter are to be 
found in Sabetti’s Moral Theology, where in the Fifth Command- 
ment he speaks of the Occisio Proximi (n. 273 in ed. 1919). 

The decree of May 4, 1898, does indeed give an answer to the 
question of the liceity of the operation in ectopic pregnancy but 
its wording is such that various meanings may be read out of it, 
as is demonstrated by Austin O’Malley in “Essays in Pastoral 


Medicine,” page 21. Does it mean that in ectopic pregnancy the 
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operation can be performed in a case of necessity and the ectopic 
gestation removed provided you do not kill either the mother or 
the foetus; or does it mean that in a case of necessity one may 
perform the operation and remove the ectopic foetus from the 
mother, provided you take full care to save mother and child if 
that is possible? If the first understanding of it is to be adopted, 
then, as O’Malley points out, the operation could never be per- 
formed while the ectopic foetus is unviable because it cannot be 
removed without certain death. Antonelli (Medicina Pastoralis, 
vol. II., p. 84, ed. 1920) holds that the decree of March 5, 1902, 
forbids the removal of an unviable foetus. Noldin (Theologia 
Moralis, vol. II, n. 341, n. 366; ed. 1921) distinguishes in ectopic 
gestation between the case in which it is uncertain whether the 
tumor is a human foetus, and the case in which it is certain that 
it is a living foetus. In case of uncertainty he holds that an opera- 
tion may be performed to save the life of the mother; when it is 
certain that there is an ectopic living foetus, he holds that the opera- 
tion cannot take place before the foetus is viable. 

The opinion is that the removal of an ectopic foetus before it 
is viable is never permitted to save the life of the mother because 
they say that there is no difference, as far as the natural right of 
the foetus to his life is concerned, between a regular intrauterine 
gestation and an ectopic one. Nevertheless, Sabetti-Barrett (Theo- 
logia Moralis, p. 282, Quaer. 6; ed. 1919) holds that if the womb 
of the mother is diseased, the womb can be removed to save 
the life of the mother though the foetus is there and must, if 
unviable, necessarily die through that operation. The Holy 
Office in a private answer to a bishop, August 19, 1888, said 
that any operation directly killing either the foetus or the 
mother is forbidden. Now, the question among authors is when is 
an operation directe occisiva. That question is not for us to settle 
though we admit that we prefer the teaching of Genicot and 
O’Malley. 


Book USED FOR THE READING OF EPISTLES AND GOSPELS 
IN Pusiic WorsHIP 
Question: In reading the epistles and gospels to the people on Sundays is 


a priest obliged to use the edition of the Bible with notes by Dr. Challoner, 
or can another translation be used? 
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The reason for this question is that some one has given our church a large 
Bible with notes by Haydock and Husenbeth. In reading it over, I find slight 
variations from the first mentioned. Again, in the “Epistles and Gospels for 
Pulpit Use” published by M. H. Wiltzius, I find additions before and after 
the selections that are not in the text of the Scriptures, so I am in doubt if it 
would be right to use the large Bible mentioned, as the people would not find 
the reading exactly like what is in their prayer books. Can you give me some 
directions in this matter? PASTOR. 





Answer: In reference to the translation of the Holy Bible into 
the modern languages the Code in Canon 1391 practically repeats 
the words of the Constitution “Officiorum ac Munerum” of Pope 
Leo XIII, January 25, 1897 (Cf. Acta S. Sedis, vol. XXIX, pp. 
388-400). The translation must either be approved by the Holy 
See and in that case it is not necessary that explanatory notes from 
the Fathers or other approved Catholic authors accompany the text, 
or the translation may be also made under the supervision of the 
bishop and with his approval, but in that case the text must be 
accompanied by explanatory notes taken from the writings of the 
Holy Fathers and learned Catholic writers. Thus in Canon 1391, 
which Canon merely repeats the law of Pope Leo XIII. Wherefore 
the commentators on the law of Pope Leo XIII will also serve to 
explain this Canon of the Code. 

The commentators seem to be agreed that translations of parts 
of the Bible, like the epistles and gospels, may be printed with the 
approval of the bishop without explanatory notes. The approval 
of the bishop, however, is required, for Canon 2318, sec. 2 punishes 
with ipso facto excommunication nemini reservata the authors and 
editors who, without due permission, have printed books of the 
Holy Scriptures or their annotations or commentaries. 

From what has been said it follows that our correspondent can 
use for public reading any of the translations which are authorized 
either by the Holy See or by a bishop, as explained above. It is 
a matter of discretion whether one should rather read the epistles 
and gospels from a translation corresponding to the one which is 
found in the people’s prayer books or use one which has a some- 
what different reading. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















fiomiletir Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of December 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 


By Bisuor J. J. Swint, D.D. 


“The grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men, instructing us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live soberly, and justly, and 
godly in this world” (Titus, II, 15). 

SYNOPSIS: Introduction; on the threshold of another year. Time a precious 
gift of God. 
Body; ways of wasting time: 
Time consumed in committing sin. 
II. Time spent in the state of mortal sin. 
III. Time spent purely for our own pleasure. 
IV. Time spent in caring for our worldly affairs to the exclu- 
sion of God and His interests. 
V. Time spent in doing indifferent or even good things but 
without a supernatural intention. 
Conclusion: How did you spend your time during the past year? 
How will you spend it during the present year? 


Brethren, we stand upon the threshold of another year. Another 
year has sped by—has been merged, for better or for worse, in the 
irredeemable past. 

Time is a precious gift of God. Our time here upon earth has 
been given us by God for a definite purpose. What that purpose is 
you are told in the little catechism: “God made me to know Him, 
to love Him, and to serve Him in this life; and to be happy with 
Him forever in the next.” This is our one great business in life. 
Everything else, no matter how important, is secondary. The 
proper use of our time here is the price which God demands for a 
blessed eternity. In His mercy He has made the time short. There 
are those who complain of God because He has made the time short. 
“How can God,” they say, “make an eternity of happiness depend 
upon the few short years of this life? He is not giving us a square 
deal. He is not giving us a fair chance. The time should be much 
longer.” They would remind one of the man who is offered a mil- 
lion dollars for one day of faithful service, and who would com- 
plain that the time is too short. “You are not giving me a fair 
chance,” he says; “make it a year or twenty years.” No, God in 
His mercy made the time short, and for these few short years of 
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faithful service He is willing to give us the eternal blessedness of 
Heaven. Denying, therefore, ungodliness and worldly desires, it 
behooves us to “live soberly, and justly, and godly in this world.” 


Ways oF WASTING TIME 


There are many ways, brethren, in which people waste their time. 
Time consumed in the commission of sin is worse than wasted. It 
is given us to be used for the glory of God, in His service and for 
our salvation. Dare we, then, to actually use it to insult Him by 
sin? He gave it to be used to prepare ourselves for the eternal glory 
of Heaven. When we sin we use it to prepare ourselves for the 
eternal fires of hell, What an outrage! What an insult to the 
Divine Majesty! Time thus spent is far worse than wasted. 

Time spent in the state of mortal sin is wasted. While in the 
state of mortal sin we can gain no merit. There is no merit even 
for the good that we do. It is time wasted, and how many there 
are who spend days, or weeks, or even years in the state of mortal 
sin! 

That time is wasted which we use simply for our own pleasure. 
It is true we need a certain amount of rest and recreation. Our 
very nature, which God has given us, calls for it. But these recrea- 
tions and pleasures should not be sought as an end in themselves, 
but as a means to our proper and normal health and development 
in view of the real work of life. When they are sought for 
themselves—for their own sake, especially when they are sought 
to excess, even perhaps to the detriment of health, the time given 
to them is wasted. 

The time which is given to our worldly affairs, to the exclusion 
of God and His interests and to the real purposes of life, is wasted. 
We hear people say, “I have no time to go to Mass on Sundays,” 
or, “I have no time to pray.” No time to do the most important 
thing in life! Have they no time to do the one thing for which God 
placed them here? Have they no time to worship God and to 
save their souls? Poor fools! Possibly they may succeed in 
getting money and the things that money can buy, but they miss 
Their time is lost and wasted, and in the end they will appear 
before God empty-handed, or even worse than that. Perhaps they 
the really important thing—the only thing that is really important. 
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have worked hard. Perhaps it was a question of supporting a large 
family. Perhaps they got very little pleasure out of life them- 
selves. It has been one long, hard, constant grind; but it has been 
one grand waste. Their whole life has been wasted. God has 
been forgotten or ignored. They have had no time. God help 
them! God pity them! 

Time is wasted which is spent in doing things that are in them- 
selves innocent or even good if they have not been done with a 
supernatural motive. We, since our baptism, are supernatural 
beings. We must live supernatural lives. Everything that we do 
ought to be in the supernatural order and for a supernatural end. 
This is done when we have a supernatural intention and keep our- 
selves closely united to God. It is the supernatural intention that 
transforms the act, puts it in the supernatural order and makes 
it meritorious before God. We must do all for the glory of God, 
in submission to and in conformity with His will, and for our 
salvation. Oh, how much precious time is wasted for the lack of 
a supernatural intention! 

And, mark you, it may not mean much of a change in your 
external life, no change of occupation, no lessening of work. You 
will do the same work, partake of the same pleasures, care equally 
for the family. It is only a matter of purifying, spiritualizing and 
supernaturalizing your intention. That is all that is necessary. It is 
the change of the attitude of soul with which you do the ordinary 
things of life. 

“IT do not know what to do with myself.” “Time is dragging 
on my hands.” What? You do not know what to do with yourself! 
Time is dragging heavily on your hands!—and an eternity of 
happiness or an eternity of misery at stake. What are you dreaming 
of? What are you thinking about? What would you not give 
for one hour of this precious time once you are chained down in 
the bottomless pit of hell? Ah, use that time now when you have it. 
Make the best possible use of it. Do not waste it. You need it— 
every bit of it. You need it to intensify your love for God, to 
deepen your sorrow for your sins, to fight your passions and evil 
inclinations, to build up the kingdom of God in your soul. Denying 
ungodliness and worldly desires, live “soberly and justly and godly 
in this world.” 
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Has the year that is past brought you closer to God and closer 
to Heaven? It has brought you closer to eternity. What will the 
new year be? What will you be able to say and to offer when it 
too comes to its close? 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
CIRCUMCISION 


Divine Simplicity 
By H. E. Catnan, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Wise Men had the courage and the reward of simple 
sincerity. 
(a) Seeking a King, they found and recognized God, veiled 
in Divine simplicity. 
(b) They also found God’s Mother and their Queen. 
. The lessons. 
(a) Real power alone can afford to dispense with the 
trappings of power, and be simple. 
(b) This is the significance of the human simplicity of the 
Church. 
III. Conclusion: Every simplest detail of our life is meant to 
draw us closer to Our Lord. 


The ancient pagan understood a god who was supreme and final 
and omnipotent ; from whose decrees, good, bad, or indifferent, there 
was no appeal. But he knew nothing of the true God’s infinite love 
and goodness. The modern pagan will talk of a universal father 
who is kind and compassionate, and does his best for us; but he 
denies the true God’s Omnipotence and Finality and inexorable Jus- 
tice. The truth, as usual, lies between the extremes, and proclaims 
a God who is both supreme and patient; both, unswervingly just and 
tirelessly merciful; both, overwhelming in His infinite Majesty and 
unspeakably appealing in His gentle meekness and love. And the 
Epiphany shows us, among other things, in what simple ways men 
may be led to the knowledge of this true God, to Jesus Christ Our 
Lord, in whom God’s Majesty is veiled in divine simplicity. 


THE WISE FOLLY OF THE THREE WisE MEN 


The Wise Men from the East were probably descendants of the 
priestly families of ancient Media and Persia; they might have been 
priests, or local rulers. The tradition is that three of them came to 
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Our Lord. They would have been grave men, learned in astronomy, 
and natural philosophy, and religion. Evidently, too, they knew 
something of the primitive revelation concerning the coming of the 
Redeemer. This knowledge might easily have been obtained through 
the frequent contact of their ancestors with the Israelites of old, par- 
ticularly, perhaps, during the Assyrian and Babylonian Captivities. 
They appear also to have been acquainted with the prophecy of 
Balaam, the greatest soothsayer of the pagan East, when Israel was 
still in the wilderness: “A Star shall rise out of Jacob, and a 
sceptre shall spring up from Israel” (Num. xxiv. 17). Balaam 
had also indicated that these things should happen when the Romans 
were masters of Israel: “They shall come in galleys from Italy,” 
etc. (Jbid, xxiv. 24). The prophecies and exploits of Daniel, also, 
were probably known to these Eastern sages. 

So they were men of intelligence, men of judgment, men of stand- 
ing. But they risked all,—reputation, pleasure, sentiment, interest, 
—in leaving their own land, and setting out to find this unknown 
King of the Jews. In the judgment of their fellow countrymen, 
this journey must have seemed the sheerest folly, and they, infatu- 
ated cranks. Much learning, perhaps, had made them mad, but 
God’s grace was leading them to Christ, and Christ, even unknown, 
is still “to the Gentiles, foolishness.” 

Guided by that Star of Jacob, then, they reached Jerusalem and 
betook themselves to the obvious place where the King of the Jews 
should be born,—the royal palace. We can imagine the shock that 
their inquiries caused there! But when investigation provided the 
gravest reasons for believing that these strangers were right, surprise 
grew to consternation. But the royal anxiety was diplomatically 
masked ; and the travellers went on to Bethlehem. 


THE CHILD 


Having arrived there, that Star of Jacob again gleaming over- 
head, they entered the place where at last they should find the King 
of the Jews, and “they found the Child with Mary His Mother.” 
They found none of the trappings of importance or power, none of 
the signs of rank or dignity. A peasant child and a peasant mother; 
but such a Child, and such a Mother! In the Heart of that Child 
was hidden God’s Infinite Wisdom; and from the quiet depths of 
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those wonderful eyes, that Wisdom looked gently out at them. In 
the Heart of that Child was hidden God’s Infinite Love; and that 
Love leapt forth to greet them. For it was a human heart, after all; 
and these men had travelled far, and travelled long, to come at length 
to greet Him. Could He fail to appreciate that? These men were 
the first of His Gentile children to acknowledge Him; could He fail 
to be touched by the significance of that? So His love leapt forth 
to welcome them. And awed by the Majesty of that gentle Wis- 
dom, and gripped by the Love from that Sacred Heart, “falling 
down they adored Him.” They knew Him for their God. 


WitH Mary His MoTrHer 


And what of that peasant mother? Unflustered by the entry 
of these great men from a foreign land, with their rich garments, 
their wealth, and their servants bearing gifts, by the commotion 
of their camels and their cavalcade outside, that peasant Mother, 
with a gentle, sweet dignity and grace that showed her for the 
Queen that she was, gathered Her Babe in her arms. And there 
enthroned, He received their homage and their symbolic gifts. 
Myrrh, they gave Him, for His Manhood; gold, they gave Him, 
for His Sovereign Majesty; frankincense, because He was God. 

And Mary looked on, silent. Myrrh for His Manhood! Yes, 
Flesh of her flesh, Blood of her blood, her own precious Son! 
Gold for His Royal Majesty! Yes, King indeed, King of eternal 
glory; but her very own King too, her own life’s King, crowned 
in her heart a thousand times with all the rich glory of her mother 
love; her King, and her Infant Son! Frankincense because He is 
God! Ah, God He is; but His baby head is pillowed against her 
face, His baby hands are caressing her cheek; her Infinite God is 
her Infant Son, and nothing can separate them, or their love for each 
other; her’s, for her Son is love for God, His, for His Mother is 
God’s Almighty Love. Ah, the sweet mystery of it! 

Who shall tell, then, what these men saw, when at length they 
looked at Mary, while thoughts such as these were glowing in her 
eyes? Gentle dignity, sweet modesty, grave simplicity, astonishing 
wisdom, unparalleled holiness; yes, all these were there, assuredly. 
But surely they saw more. Surely they saw joy there, and a 
mother’s rapture. Surely there was a mother’s holy pride, there; 
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not pride in herself, but pride in her Babe; yes, and pride, too, in 
these very men themselves, who had come so far, and had come 
so bravely, and altogether so splendidly, to greet, to recognize, and 
to adore her Babe! Surely there were quiet tears in that Mother’s 
eyes, tears of sheer gratitude to these men, who had come to give 
her Babe what she gave Him, recognition, and adoration, and love! 


So it was that, as these men looked at her, they knew her, too, 
for the Queen that she was, the Queen of God’s Creation, the 
Beloved Queen whose readiest, and dearest, and most loving homage 
came straight from God Himself, from the Divine Infant nestling 
in her arms. 


Where the world around them saw only a peasant Child and a 
peasant Mother, these men from the East were wise enough to 
recognize divine Simplicity. Worldly importance and power need 
bedeck themselves ; they must make the most of themselves ; inherent 
weakness always must. Real power alone can afford to give, to 
sacrifice, to suffer. This lesson, too, the Wise Men learned. Wise 
Men indeed! And the lesson stands for all time. 





THE HuMAN SIMPLICITY OF THE CHURCH 


Men fail to find Christ today because the places in which He is 
to be found seem to them too unlikely. They will look into Herod’s 
palace, but they will not go on to Bethlehem or Nazareth. Is it 
likely, they ask, that Christ is to be found in a Church so intensely 
human as the Catholic Church? Her organization, her discipline, 
her temporal power, her outward signs and sacraments and cere- 
monies; her dogmas stated in cut and dried terms; her whole 
atmosphere and life and activity, are all too obviously human. So 
they pass by. 


But let them enter and inquire. They will find at once the 
Child with Mary His Mother; and, kneeling, they will adore. They 
will see, as those Eastern sages saw, and as we, thank God, see, 
the Divine Majesty of that Human Infant, the Divine Maternity of 
that human Mother. They will see, as we have seen, that the human 
element is there to make it all so much easier. 
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Our Own DANGERS 


Our own dangers lie, of course, elsewhere. We do know Our 
Lord, gentle and merciful! and patient, with a human Heart that 
translates the decrees of divine Power and Wisdom into the terms 
of human love that we can understand. But we often fail to 
recognize the stars that call us to His Presence. In the dictates 
of a difficult duty we do not recognize the gentle accents of His 
love, and we fail to offer Him our gold. In the counsels of an un- 
worldly virtue, we do not recognize the infinite beauty of His Holli- 
ness, and we fail to offer Him our incense. In the agony of some 
sorrow or some suffering, we do not recognize the pathetic appeal 
of His example, and we fail to offer Him our myrrh. 


AND THE LESSON 


Every sorrow, every joy, every duty, every slightest detail of our 
life, is a star that will lead us to Jesus. They are all there to draw 
us close to Him; they all come bringing His grace to us. And 
beyond them is Jesus, with Mary His Mother, to all appearances 
helpless and at our mercy, to spurn and reject and persecute, or to 
adore, to love, to suffer and to die for! 


As Christians, then, we rejoice in the joy which our Master and 
His Mother had on the occasion related. We thank Him for our 
vocation prefigured in the event of today. We pay our loving 
homage to our Divine King, who shows Himself so powerfully in 
the generous abasement of this self-sacrifice. “For us and for our 
salvation, He came down from Heaven.” “Venite adoremus.” 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Duties of Parents Toward Their Children 
By WILFrip MusGRAVE 


SYNOPSIS: Social reforms by State are beneficial, but do not relieve parents 
of their duties. Duties of parents are: 
I. To provide for their children; 
II. To instruct them; 
III. To correct them; 
IV. To give them a Catholic education; 
V.. To give them good example. 
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One of the tendencies of the present day is for the State to concern 
itself more and more with the betterment of the social conditions of 
its members. There is a constant desire on the part of social 
reformers to improve as far as is possible the lot of the poor; and 
this is done by means of legislation; various measures and enact- 
ments being passed for that end. And so it has come to pass that 
our lives are being more and more regulated by the State. In the 
eyes of many, poverty—deliberately chosen as an honored partner 
by the saints of God, is the root of all misery. This, they declare, 
can be partly eradicated—and certainly ameliorated by education. 
If we can educate the people then will they realize better how to 
help themselves. And so that all might have this education, schools 
have been established where education, free of charge, is given to 
children. And for fear lest parents should neglect this opportunity 
of securing the education of their children, laws are passed making 
attendance of children compulsory. 

The next step was to provide free medical attendance,—for how 
can the child derive benefit of the school, if he is ill? To obviate 
this, doctors and nurses have been appointed to visit the school, and 
to see that sick children are properly looked after. And as it was 
found that some of the children were half starved, and unable to 
concentrate on their work, again a beneficent State has provided a 
scheme for feeding children who otherwise would be forced to go 
hungry. 

While these enactments are in themselves admirable, one cannot 
fail to notice that one important consequence is to relieve the 
parents of many of their natural duties. It is the natural duty of 
parents to provide for their children. Nature commands this, and 
we see the command carried out by the very animals. But some- 
times parents fail in their duty in this matter. It may be due to 
laziness, or to selfishness or self-indulgence, but every priest knows 
of cases where parents do not do their duty. How often does it not 
happen that the father of a family squanders his wages in drink or 
in gambling, leaving the poor wife to manage as best she can. 

While it is right that the State should come to the relief of suffer- 
ing children, suffering through no fault of their own, this constant 
readiness to relieve parents of their obligations has its effect in the 
consequent expectation of parents that others will supply all their 
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obligations. And so they grow indifferent and neglectful about 
some duties that belong exclusively to them, and of which even the 
State cannot relieve them. 


First Duty TO PROVIDE FoR THEM 


The Catechism tells us that the duty of parents towards their 
children is to provide for them; to instruct and correct them; and 
to give them a good Catholic education. We have seen how the 
State is ready to provide for children rather than let them suffer; 
nevertheless, the duty of feeding the children, clothing them, and 
giving them the necessities for their state in life always remains 
upon the parents. 


SEeconD Duty, To INstrucT THEM 


But there is another, and far more important duty laid upon 
parents, viz., to instruct and correct their children. Let us deal with 
the duty of instructing children. A short time ago, a bishop, about 
to confirm some children examined them, and among other ques- 
tions asked, ““How do we know God?” The children answered, 
“We know God by learning about Him from the priest.” 


That answer however did not satisfy the Bishop, and after a 
little while, further questioning failing to give the right answer, the 
Bishop answered the question himself: “We first learn about God 
from our parents.” 


The children were not to blame for failing to give that answer 
to the Bishop. They were young, and had not much experience, 
but they spoke according to that experience. They had learnt about 
God from the priest, and it never entered their heads that they 
ought to have learnt about God first of all from their parents. 
Their parents were to blame, for they had not fulfilled one of the 
most important of their duties, which is to instruct their children. 
Religious instruction ought to be given by parents. The duty falls 
upon them primarily, and if they are not competent to give this 
necessary instruction, then they must take steps to see that it is 
given by some capable person. Some parents do take this obligation 
very seriously. Their little ones are taught almost as soon as they 
can speak to say the names of Jesus and Mary, to bless themselves, 
and then to repeat their prayers. They are also taught the prac- 
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tices of Catholic devotion, so that the child, even at a tender age, 
has quite a good knowledge of his religion. Others there are who 
neglect this duty, with the result that their children are little better 
than heathens. Such parents do not realize the importance of reli- 
gion as a means to fitting the child for his journey from this world 
to the next. 


TuirD Duty, To CorrEcT THEM 


This is another duty frequently neglected by parents. There are 
parents who think that a child who is disobedient or defiant, or even 
impudent, is a clever child, and they frequently laugh at the child’s 
ways, instead of correcting it. It is written for us in Scripture: 
“He that loveth his son, frequently chastiseth him” (Ecclus. xxx. 
1). There are some parents who even boast that they have never 
punished their children. If one inquired why they had never done 
so, the answer will be, “that they love them too much.” Yet we 
read in the Proverbs of Solomon (xiii. 24): “He that spareth the 
rod, hateth his son: but he that loveth him, correcteth him betimes.” 
Every one is familiar with the spoiled child, a child who is allowed 
to go uncorrected, a child who has always his own way. Such a 
child must needs be selfish and self-seeking, and the parents who 
by their neglect of correction have allowed him to be spoiled, will 
receive in return neither thanks nor love. 

Children must be corrected, and trained to do what is right. A 
tree while it is a sapling can be bent in any direction, but after it 
has become a grown tree, it can no longer be bent; so is it with 
children. They can be trained while they are young, but after- 
wards, the habits of earlier years will make them resent and resist 
any interference with their liberty. 


FourtH Duty, to Give THEM A Goop CaTHOLIc EpucATION 


The value of the Catholic education consists in this, that it not 
merely fits the child for a position in this world, but it also trains 
the child in the way of salvation. The most important work that 
we have to perform in this world is the salvation of our souls. 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the 
loss of his own soul” (Mark viii. 36). Parents who for the sake 
of mere worldly gains deliberately send their children to non- 
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Catholic schools, endanger the Faith of their children and thus sin 
grievously. Sometimes it happens that parents have no choice in 
the matter,—but then they must take extra precautions to provide 
against spiritual injury to their child, and see that the child receives 
proper instruction in the truths of its religion. It is indeed a con- 
soling thought to recall the many great sacrifices that our people 
make in order that their children may be taught the Catholic religion 
in Catholic schools by Catholic teachers. They are buying the pearl 
of great value; and they have the satisfaction of knowing that such 
a treasure is indeed worthy of all their sacrifices. 


FirtH Duty, EXAMPLE 


The last duty of parents towards their children and the most 
important of all, is to give them a good example. It is so common 
to hear some parents say, “I always send my children to church 
—even if I don’t go myself.” Children have a right to good exam- 
ple on the part of their parents, and how can the parents in justice 
expect their children to obey God’s commands if they themselves 
set the example of disobedience? Depend upon it, children will 
imitate their parents. While they are young, you may compel them 
to go to church, but you may be perfectly certain that as soon as 
they go to work or business, they will then consider themselves 
grown up, and will imitate their parents. And the responsibility for 
this rests on the parents. How sternly does our Saviour reprove 
those that give bad example to little ones! Parents should take 
heed lest they suffer His condemnation. 

Parents should realize their responsibility in the matter of giving 
good example. Let the children see that you value the sacraments, 
—that you are frequent in receiving the Body of the Lord,—that it 
is your delight to attend Mass and other services of the Church, and 
you will find that they will be eager to imitate you. May the pos- 
session of good and holy children be the comfort and glory of your 
old age! 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
The Marriage at Cana 


By G. L. CaRoLAN 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee” (John ii. 2). 
SYNOPSIS: Significance of the text as a revelation of character of Our Lord, 
and meant as such by St. John. 
I. Circumstances of the miracle. 
II, What it tells about Our Lord. 

There is a world of significance in the words of my text. They 
are a revelation of character of far greater importance to us than 
was the miracle itself. It is only St. John who has given to us this 
incident of Our Lord’s life. Indeed, there is a tradition, not with- 
out some foundation of likelihood, that the bridegroom spoken of in 
today’s Gospel was no other than St. John himself, and that shortly 
after their marriage both bride and bridegroom devoted themselves 
to the service of Our Lord, the one as a disciple, the other as one 
of that company of holy women who, with Our Blessed Lady at 
their head, ministered to Christ and His disciples. 

Be that as it may, the incident was one to appeal to St. John as 
being peculiarly suited to the special line which he had in view in 
writing his Gospel, 7. e., as a character sketch, in the best sense of 
the words, of Our Saviour. 

Amid several biographies of the same individual we often find 
that there is one which, by the style of events chosen and by the 
manner of their portrayal, gives a clear view into the inner life and 
motives of the person and makes him, as it were, live before us. 

Of such is the style of St. John’s Gospel, hence the value of its 
incidents as a help to a personal knowledge of Our Blessed Lord. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE MIRACLE 


It was a homely event which is presented to us in today’s Gospel, 
one dealing with everyday life and as such easily understandable 
with its special appeal to our sympathies. 

Cana was a tiny village near Nazareth, nestling in the hills, some- 
what off the main caravan road called the “Way of the Sea.” It 
would seem that the family celebrating the marriage feast was one 
with whom our Blessed Lady was on terms of more than ordinary 
friendship and in whom she took a special interest—the evangelist 
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notes “and the mother of Jesus was there” as if of right and with- 
out invitation, previous to the inviting of Christ and His disciples. 

Naturally, it was a most important occasion, one on which lavish 
hospitality was displayed and, as the number of the guests was an 
uncertain quantity, for there was open house for all, it can be easily 
understood how easily a mistake in catering would have led to the 
awkward incident recorded. 

What a calamity for the poor girl who was going to start married 
life and a household of her own, to be marked with the brand of 
inhospitality at the beginning of her career! Picture to yourselves 
what would have been the distress of the young couple had the true 
state of affairs become known among the guests, for there were 
gossiping tongues in those days just as there are now! 

Our Blessed Lady, being a special friend of the family, would 
have been among the first to learn of the mishap, and her prompt 
recourse to her Divine Son shows what estimate of His goodness 
her years of close study of Him had taught her to form. 

Our Lord’s answer reads like a curt refusal, but the immediate 
action of His Mother in telling the waiters, to do whatsoever He 
should order them to do, shows that it could not have been such. 

The explanation is simple, and, like many similar examples, rests 
on this that an idiomatic expression has been incorrectly rendered. 
The Greek word, used by the evangelist is a term of respect, for 
which our nearest equivalent would be “Lady” or “Madam.” The 
phrase “What is it to me and to thee” or “What is between me and 
thee” is a Hebraism, implying that though a request is inopportune 
or awkward it will be granted. 

The interrogative form “Is not my hour come?” occurs too. 
Hence, the phrase might be rendered something in this wise: ‘My 
lady mother, though the time may be inopportune for revealing 
myself, to please you I will do so.” 


Wuat It Tetts Us Asout Our Lorp 


And what a wonderful revelation it was! Scarcely any incident 
in Our Lord’s life which has been recorded for us, is so helpful as 
is this one for enabling us to learn what His disposition was. 

Another of the same kind is His blessing of the children (Matt. 
xix. 13, Mk. x. 16). 
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“This beginning of miracles,” 7. e. This is the style of the begin- 
ning of miracles. Nota startling exhibition of power in the presence 
of a large multitude, such as would have awed and impressed them, 
but an exercise of His Divinity just to relieve the embarrassment 
of a peasant family in an obscure village! Just think of what this 
means and to what it points. Christ Our Lord has come down to 
this earth in order to give mankind a new revelation, developing 
that already given to the Jews, and raising it to a higher plane of 
excellence, one, too, that would make a great demand on all that was 
noble in man’s nature, and His time for this work was short. Yet, 
at the very outset He turns aside to attend a simple family function, 
and begins that series of miracles which are to form His credentials 
to the human race, by using His Almighty Power to add to the 
enjoyment and pleasure of His hosts! He foresaw it all and deliber- 
ately embraced the opportunity! Evidently He set great store on 
the home and on home life that He should be at such pains to give 
this young couple a good “send off,” as it were. Again, He was, 
evidently, in complete sympathy with ordinary human enjoyment, 
even of a material kind, a kind, too, which is eyed with such dis- 
favor by a certain type of person that they are inclined to take scan- 
dal from this miracle as if the wine should have been changed to 
water rather than the water to wine! 

This incident, and all that it implies, was meant by God to give a 
character and color to the new dispensation which was to be as a 
bond of love between Him and the human hearts of men for all 
time! 

The feelings, the joys, the pains and the sorrows of humanity, 
are all living things to our God, for He has felt them in a nature 
akin to our own and He understands them. What a help the knowl- 
edge of this should be to us when we turn to ask His aid in the 
everyday difficulties of life! It is just these that appeal to Him, 
and nothing is too small to interest Him. It was no figure of speech 
which described Him as taking thought for each single hair which 
falls from our heads, it is just a plain fact. 

When we are seeking help and advice, to what sort of person do 
we instinctively turn? Is it not to one who “understands things” ? 
Christ Our Lord is preéminently One Who “understands things.” 
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He has given abundant proof of this, and none more definitely than 
in the incident which forms the subject of today’s Gospel. 

Yet one more point we may briefly consider, and it is this, the 
light which this incident throws on the position which Our Lady 
was intended by God to hold in the economy of His dealings with 
mankind. We see at once the complete understanding that existed 
between Christ and His Mother. Without any hesitation she acts 
with that mixture of entreaty and command which bespeaks the 
perfect relationship between mother and son. It is all so sweetly 
natural! Then, too, the intensity of her womanly kindness and the 
practical measure of her mind are apparent. She was one who did 
not sit down and bewail, but met a situation as it came; again, one 
to whom it is good to go for advice and help. 

Besides what it tells us of herself and of her disposition, Our 
Lady’s action is most helpful in throwing a light of understanding 
on the Disposition and Character of Christ Our Lord. Long experi- 
ence of Him had shown her that it was only necessary to point out 
to Him a trouble, even of a slight nature, for Him to be at once 
ready to relieve it. Her estimate of Him is the true one, rather 
than that which our distrustful nature and our guilty conscience 
have formed. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
The Leprosy of Sin 


By RicHarD CooKsoNn 


“Lord, if Thou wilt Thou canst make me clean” (Luke v. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: The leper, unclean and loathsome, had Faith in Christ’s power to 
heal, which Faith Christ rewarded. Moral leprosy, more deadly 
than physical, which Christ also will heal, if the sinner but have 
Faith and beg mercy and compassion of Him. 


This leper draws close to Our Lord. He knew that he had no 
right to mingle with the crowd that surrounded Christ, but He felt 
that the Lord would not drive him from Him; that he was being 
invited by the Messiah and he obeyed the call, and paid no heed to 
the prejudices of men. Our Lord welcomed him. He hears his 
words eagerly. “Lord, if Thou wilt Thou canst make me clean!” 

He was unclean with leprosy. His body was sore with this dis- 
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ease. The effects wrought by sin were set before the eyes of Jesus. 
That man’s body should have been as beautiful as was Our Lord’s 
own body. His body had been made to the image of Christ’s body. 
It had been formed by God to be the temple of the soul and in that 
soul God was to dwell, so in truth that man was to be the temple 
of the Living God. But now the leper shows his wounds to Jesus. 
The wounds that leprosy inflicts are dire. The sight of them moved 
the Heart of Christ to pity. “Jesus had compassion on him.” “He 
was full of leprosy.” How long he had suffered, the Gospel does 
not tell; but since leprosy had laid hold of him he was in sorrow, 
for this malady always brings great pain. It brings humiliation, 
and all can see its ravages. Men are full of fear at the sight of this 
loathsomeness. Even his best beloved have fled from him, fearing 
that he would bring them a like woe. He is without his dear ones 
and, lonely, he is left to struggle on to help himself as far as he can 
and then to find out other lepers and to herd with them, so that some 
little help may come to him. The other lepers aid a little, but the 
sight of them proves the power of the disease, that it does not abate 
its virulence, that time adds to its strength. “What leprosy has 
done to others the same and worse even it shall do to me.” He was 
hopeless. Then he sees Our Lord. Did the Lord look upon him? 
Something was done by Christ that makes the leper understand that 
he may even pass through the crowd and draw near to Him. Had 
he, the leper, the right to come to Jesus? What does he believe? 
“He falls down and adores Jesus.” He calls Christ “Lord” ; he, the 
hopeless one, declares aloud that Jesus has only to will it and his 
desire will be carried out. 


FairH HEALED THE LEPER 


Surely then this leper had faith in Jesus. He had hope in Him, 
for he knows that Our Lord by merely willing can drive this evil 
from his body and restore it to perfect health. Already, knowing 
that Jesus had pity for him,—the look that Our Lord cast upon 
him told how great was the love of Jesus for him. The love of 
Christ burned in his heart. He had faith and hope and charity and 
so he had a claim upon the “Lord.” He came to God, who had 
created him, to God, who called him, to Heaven, which had been 
made ready for him, for his body and soul—an everlasting honor 
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and eternal honor. His hopes are not in man. “Jesus, stretching 
forth His hand touched Him.” Jesus said to him “J will, be thou 
made clean.” The hand of the infinite God touched the leper, cares- 
sing him, honoring him, putting sorrow and shame and loneliness 
and the awful leprosy away from him; “forthwith his leprosy was 
cleansed.” 

In all this we are made to understand how great is the compas- 
sion of Jesus for men. The sorrowing, the weak, the sick, the 
despairing are invited to come to Jesus that He may comfort them, 
that the words of Christ full of mercy may be spoken over them, 
that the hand of Jesus may touch them and heal them. So He says: 
“Come to Me and I will refresh you.” The Church tells us of the 
pity that Our Lord showed to the leper, because there are others 
who also are sorely afflicted, more sorely afflicted than was this leper. 
Them too Jesus invites; He calls them to come near to Him that 
they may tell Him how great are their sorrows, that they may obtain 
mercy from Him and healing. 


Mora Leprosy Far More DEADLY THAN PHYSICAL 


A man whose soul is stained with mortal sin is in a worse plight 
than is this leper. One who has served God, to whom God has 
manifested His love, who has tasted the goodness of Jesus, when 
he prayed to Him, when the graces of God were outpoured upon 
him in the Sacraments, in Baptism, in Confirmation, in Confession, 
in the Divine Sacrament, whose heart was set on fire by the love of 
Jesus that burned in his heart,—such a one deliberately commits a 
mortal sin. How great the sorrow that fills his heart when he has 
done this evil in the sight of God and His angels and saints! It is 
a sorrow deeper than the pain of leprosy. 

When we stand before the judgment seat of Jesus and our sins 
are made known as Jesus knows them and judges them, will not 
our sins then prove a greater woe and shame than the worst leprosy? 
When Jesus was in the garden of Gethsemani and looked upon our 
sins, were they not more horrible in His sight than all the leprosy 
of all time? When Jesus hung upon the Cross and looked upon 
our sins, were they not more dread than the pains of all the lepers 
of all time? 

I would bring a leper into this church that you may look upon one 
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who was like to the leper of the Gospel of to-day. I may have to go 
a long way to find this leper. I pass among you, and perhaps I can 
find a person in mortal sin. If not here, I can find one near at hand. 
Look upon them both. The leper is sorely afflicted. The sinner is 
more deeply wounded. The leper’s wounds will be ended by death. 
If the sinner dies in his sin, then his present wounds, most awful as 
they are in the judgment of the great God, will go with him to hell 
and forever will be a source of unending grief. 






































“This leper is a source of contagion,” but men can keep from him; 
but this sinner corrupts, and some cannot escape. He brings his 
woe upon others, he spreads the poison that eats out his heart. The 
leper is lonely. Yes, but soon he may be midst the company of 
God’s countless saints and angels in Heaven. This sinner is lonely. 
The angels look upon him with sorrow. The saints know him to be 
the enemy of their God. He was made to be the temple of God, 
and only in God can he find true joy; and now his companions are 
the demons and his soul has become the dwelling place of demons. 
We are not made to be the helpers of Satan; we are made to do 
God’s will on earth, and we are called to do it in Heaven for ever. 
This leper is in pain. Yes, but Jesus drove pain from the leper of 
the Gospel, and for this leper Jesus shall turn his pain into eternal 
joy. This sinner is in pain. To him, who by his sins brought pain 
upon Christ, his sins bring woe. What pain will be his, if, sin- 
stained and an enemy of God, he stands before Christ’s judgment 
seat and hears Jesus say tohim: “Begone, you accursed, into ever- 
lasting fire.” Is not the sinner more deeply afflicted than the leper? 
Jesus had compassion on the leper, and Jesus will have pity also on 
the sinner. Jesus is with us as truly as He was with the Jews of 
old. The same Jesus—full of mercy, full of knowledge, passes near 
to us all. If the sinner, of whom I have spoken, goes where Jesus 
is to be found, and tells Him of his sorrows and asks for mercy, 
will he be sent away unhelped? You know where to find our merci- 
ful Lord. You have never knelt in His presence, adoring Him and 
asking for mercy without being heard and shriven. Where has 
Jesus shown us most love? Where we knelt at His Divine feet and 
adored Him and told Him our sorrows, saying, “If Thou wilt Thou 
canst make me clean.” And Christ always had pity, and, His divine 
hand touching us, our wounds were healed. The leper of the Gos- 
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pel was made glad by Jesus, the same Lord waits on us to give us 
His joy here on earth, and to prepare us for the joys of Heaven. 


LITURGICAL HOMILETICS FOR SUNDAYS 
By Dom Lambert No te, O.S.B. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE CIRCUMCI- 
SION 


Curist Is THe LicHtT 
“Seeing the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” 


The feast of the Epiphany is a continuation of the Christmas cele- 
brations. It is not a mere repetition, but rather a climax. There is 
a great contrast between the Holy Night and this festive day. There 
we have the poverty of the stable and of the shepherds, here the rich 
gifts of kings; there the great secret of the Incarnation was revealed 
to a few simple souls ; here the good tidings are manifested to learned 
men from afar, to the doctors of the law, and to the royal court of 
Jerusalem. But the most striking contrast is between the darkness 
of the Holy Night, lit up only by the radiant appearance of the 
Angel, and the bright day light of the Epiphany illuminated still 
more by the wonderful star. No wonder that both popular poetry 
and the liturgy of the Church have fixed their attention on the splen- 
dor and light of the event; for whilst the birth in the stable impresses 
upon us the humiliation and condescension of the God-Man, the 
feast of the Wise Men is meant to emphasize His dignity, viz., His 
Divinity. 

Gop Is Licut 

Of all the visible symbols of God in Holy Writ, none is so apt 
and so frequent as that of “Light.” “God is light, and in Him there 
ts no darkness’ Saint John testifies. “Jn Thee is the fountain of 
light,” sings the Psalmist (xxxv. 10) ; and in the Credo of the Mass 
we acclaim our Lord as “Light of Light,’ because He is “true God 
of true God.” 


So great is His splendor that where He is there is no darkness; 
His very dwelling is in “light inaccessible” (I. Tim. vi, 16); for 
this reason, as Saint John explains to us (Apoc. xxi, 23) the 
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heavenly Jerusalem “has no need of the sun, nor the moon to shine 
in it; for the glory of God has enlightened it.” 

Because light is such an apt symbol of God it has always been 
used in the services of the Church, not merely for the practical 
purpose of illumination, but for our instruction and edification. The 
light of the Sanctuary Lamp is the star which points out to us 
where we can find the Incarnate God wrapt in the swaddling 
clothes of the accidents of bread; the Altar candles and the bene- 
diction torches have the same purpose, that of fixing our attention 
on Him, and the seven candles at the Pontifical Mass are meant 
to raise our thoughts to the heavenly Altar with its seven lamps, 
which are the seven spirits of God (Apoc. iv. 5). 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


Christ as God is Light of Light and “the splendor of the glory 
of the Father.” (Hebr. i. 3.) But as the Messiah, His work was 
to bring light also down upon the earth. Zachary declared (Luke 
i. 78, 79) “that the Orient from on high has visited us; to enlighten 
them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, to direct 
our feet into the way of peace”; Saint John (i, 4) testifies that 
this “light shineth in darkness, and the darkness did not com- 
prehend it.” 

But there is no need of adducing witnesses to the truth, that Christ 
is the Light of the World, for we have His own word for it. 
He said to the Pharisees: “J am the light of the world; he that 
follows me walketh not in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life’ (John viii. 12). That such a Light was needed in the world, 
especially at that time, is clear from the terrible state of humanity 
described by Saint Paul in his Epistle to the Romans (i. 25, ss.). 
He states that people who thought themselves educated and enlight- 
ened had “changed the glory of the incorruptible God” and worship- 
‘ped in his place “images of corruptible men, and even of birds, and 
of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things.” They who had 
“changed the truth of God into a lie” did indeed need a Divine 
Light to bring them back. For in their blindness and passion, and 
reprobate sense they also broke the natural moral law, which can 
be recognized by the natural light of reason, and they neglected 
the most elementary duties towards their families and neighbors. 
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No philosophy, no mere human argument, no appeal to natural 
affection or patriotism, was able to bring light into this chaos; it 
needed rays of the Eternal Splendor to illuminate the darkness of 
this world. And this Light was Christ, the Founder of the Christian 
Church, who came to spread amongst the pagans the light of faith 
in the true God; to restore the sanctity of family life, and to teach 
fraternal charity towards all men. Whilst His disciples carried 
out this task entrusted to them, Christ remained and still is the 
true Light; not only because the light of the Gospel is His own, 
but because He acts interiorly on those who hear His Gospel. 


CuHRIST IS THE LIGHT OF SOULS 


We read in the Acts of the Apostles (xvi, 14.) that, when Saint 
Paul preached in Macedonia, a woman named Lydia listened to him, 
whose “heart the Lord opened to attend to those things which were 
said by Paul.” Here we have an instance of that interior light, 
without which all preaching would be in vain; the light of which 
the Psalmist says (iii, 4.): “To the righteous a light ts risen up 
in darkness.” This interior light is the gift of faith, which both 
rouses and enlightens the soul, as the Apostle testifies. (Eph. v. 14.) 
“Rise thou, that sleepest and arise from the dead: and Christ shall 
enlighten thee.” Now, as this resurrection and enlightening were 
usually brought about by Baptism, this holy Sacrament was also 
styled: “Illumination”; and referring to it Saint Paul could write 
to the Ephesians (v. 8), “You were heretofore darkness, but now 
light in the Lord; walk then as children of the light.” This is also 
the reason why Epiphany, the feast of light, is one of the great days 
of Baptism in the Eastern Churches. 

Let us, however, not forget that we, too, who are Christians and 
- even in the state of grace, need the interior illumination of Christ. 
Holy Church makes the Priest say daily at the beginning of the 
Mass (Ps. xlii. 3). “Send forth thy light and thy truth,” indi- 
cating its need, day after day. For we have always to battle against 
the powers of darkness, and therefore must be supplied with, and 
use, the armor of light. If we allow ourselves to be guided in 
our lives and strengthened in our struggles by Christ, our interior 
Light, we shall produce the fruit of light, which “ts in all goodness, 
and justice and truth; proving what ts well pleasing to God.” (Eph. 
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v. 9, 10). This interior light is promised and offered to every one 
of us, for Saint John assures us (i. 9) Our Lord is the light which 
enlightens every man that comes into this world. 


In the Postcommunion of the Mass of the Epiphany we ask that 
we may attain by the intelligence of a pure mind, what we now 
celebrate with a solemn office, t.¢., we may use this celebration 
as a preparation for the vision of the Eternal Light, of which all 
created light is only a symbol. The expression “with a pure mind” 
reminds us that it is impossible to have a pure mind without a pure 
heart; and that without a pure heart we cannot hope for the vision 
of God. Let us pray for this necessary condition in the Collect of 
the feast, and ask with Holy Church: “Grant O God in Thy Mercy, 
that we who know Thee already by faith may be brought to con- 
template the beauty of Thy Majesty, through the same Christ, our 
Lord. Amen.” 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


PROCESSIONS AND PILGRIMAGES 


“When Jesus was twelve years old they (were) going up to Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to the custom of the feast” (Gospel). 


In the holy Gospels we frequently read that Our Lord went to 
Jerusalem for the great festival days which were appointed for 
the Jews in the Old Testament. The principal purpose of this law 
was to unite the chosen people for Divine worship in the only place 
where sacrifices could be offered. In this way they not only fulfilled 
their duty to religion, but were also safeguarded against partaking 
in the idolatry of their pagan neighbors. The costly offerings and 
sacrifices, which they had to render on these occasions, diminished 
the temptation of sacrificing to idols. 


The great feasts reminded the chosen people also of the great 
benefits bestowed by God on their nation. Easter was a day of 
thanksgiving for their liberation from the slavery of Egypt; Pente- 
cost reminded them of God’s care of their Fathers during the forty 
years in the desert; and their dwelling in tents on the Feast of 
Tabernacles brought home to them the fact that they owed the 
possession of the Promised Land to the mighty help of God. 
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For the Jews at a distance these processions to the Temple were 
at the same time pilgrimages of penance. Even today, when the 
roads are better, a journey on foot to Jerusalem is always a hard 
and fatiguing task. This was especially the case for pilgrims from 
Galilee, who in order to avoid Samaria, made a detour down the 
Jordan valley, and finally had to climb up over 3,000 feet from 
Jericho to Jerusalem. Neither our youthful Lord nor our Blessed 
Lady were on that occasion bound to this exhausting pilgrimage; 
but they performed it from love of God and for the example of their 
neighbors. 


WorsuHip oF GoD BY PROCESSIONS AND PILGRIMAGES 


The Apostles, even after the foundation of the Church, con- 
tinued to visit the Temple. They naturally also honored the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the grottoes of Nazareth and Bethlehem. From 
the cessation of the persecutions in the Roman Empire and the 
building of churches in the holy places, the divine services on the 
great feasts were arranged according to the sites on which the 
biblical events had taken place. Thus our Palm procession was 
celebrated in Jerusalem by, walking from Bethphage by way of 
Mount Olivet to the city. As now, the people carried palms or 
olive branches. The latter proclaim our Lord, the Messiah, the 
anointed of the Lord; the former acclaim Him as the great Con- 
queror over death and hell. 

The idea of our procession on Candlemas Day, too, is from 
Jerusalem, and is in honor of our Lord. As we cannot carry Him 
in our arms, like the ancient Simeon, we carry the blessed candles. 
They symbolize our Saviour; the flame His Divinity, by which He 
is the Light of the World; the wick, hidden inside, represents His 
Soul, and the wax His Sacred Body, which was consumed by the 
fire of His Passion for the glory of His Father and our Salvation. 
There is no need to state at length, that the processions with the 
Blessed Sacrament or relics of the Passion are all instituted for 
the worship of God. The Way of the Cross, too, which every 
Friday afternoon moves through the streets of Jerusalem, and is 
imitated all over the world, is an act of adoration and thanksgiving ; 
for at every station we repeat: “We adore Thee, O Christ, and 
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we bless Thee, because by Thy holy cross Thow hast redeemed the 
world.” 


HoNoRING THE SAINTS BY PROCESSIONS 


Holy Church uses processions not only for worshipping God, 
but also for honoring His saints. Sometimes parts of their sacred 
bodies form the center of processions. We treat them as destined 
for a glorious resurrection, and we are justified in our confidence 
in their intercessation, because almighty God has worked miracles 
through them (4 Kings xiii. 21). Other relics of the saints, too, 
deserve our veneration, for they also have been used by God as 
instruments for miracles, eg., the garments of Saints Peter and 
Paul (Acts v, 15, ix. 12). Almighty God has also affirmed by 
miracles that He is pleased with our honoring His saints through 
pictures and statues, or in the places where they dwelt, or where 
wells have manifested by miraculous cures the powerful intercession 
of certain saints. 


PILGRIMAGES 


As many of the holy places are at a distance from the faithful, 
a visit to them implies the fatigue of a pilgrimage, and usually a 
sacrifice of time and money. For this reason they have the character 
of a penance, and have often been imposed as such for public 
crimes. Besides serving as atonements for sins such pilgrimages 
have other salutary effects: 


(a) They give more time for prayer, and we know perseverance 
in prayer makes them more effective; 

(b) Separation from home and the ordinary surroundings makes 
the prayers more recollected ; 

(c) The good example and fervor of others stimulate our own 
devotion, and the miracles increase our confidence. 


No wonder that prayers said under such conditions are more 
effective than our ordinary devotions at home, or even in our 
own church. 

Pilgrimages and processions remind us that we have no real 
home on earth, that we are strangers and pilgrims tending to our 
heavenly destination. For this reason we must leave behind us 
the paralyzing trappings of earthly desires (I. Peter ii. 2). It 
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behooves us to rejoice in this world as if we did not rejoice, and 
to use it as if not using it; for our time is short and the fashion 
of this world passes away. (I. Cor. vii. 29, 30.) Some of us 
who have begun this year will not live to see its end, although 
we do not know who is chosen. But if we live now as pilgrims, 
ask the help of the saints, and serve our heavenly Father with 
sincerity, we shall be no strangers to Him when we knock at the 
gate of Heaven; no, we shall there be recognized as (Eph. ii. 19) 
fellow citizens with the saints and the angels of God. Amen. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
“And Jesus was also invited and his disciples to the marriage.” 


At the marriage feast of Cana our Lord wrought His first 
miracle. He did not do so to remove a great hardship; no, it had 
more the character of a special favor and distinction. He acted 
thus in order to foreshadow that He was going to restore that 
holy state, which had been instituted in Paradise but corrupted by 
human passion, to its original sanctity; yea, even to raise it to the 
supernatural dignity of a sacrament. 


SACRAMENT OF THE LIVING 


By the institution of our Saviour, marriage is according to Saint 
Paul (Eph. v. 32) “a great Sacrament ... in Christ and in the’ 
Church.” And the holy Council of Trent declares (Sess. 24 can. I): 
“If anyone says, that matrimony ts not truly and properly one of 
the seven sacraments of the Gospel law, instituted by Christ, our 
Lord; but that it was invented by men in the Church, and that st 
does not bestow grace; let such a one be anathema.” 

Holy Church has distinguished this holy Sacrament by special 
ceremonies and blessings, especially during the Nuptial Mass; yet 
the Priest does not administer the sacrament; no, the ministers are 
the bride and the bridegroom. We see therefore how unbecoming 
a mixed marriage is. The Catholic party forces the Church to 
permit that a Catholic should accept a holy sacrament from a non- 
Catholic, and also administer it to a non-Catholic. 
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This is all the more serious, because matrimony is a sacrament of 
the living, to be received in a state of grace, and, if possible in 
connection with holy Mass and holy Communion, so that Our Lord 
Himself should be really present at each marriage. If the young 
Tobias could say of the Old Testament matrimony (viii. v.), 
“We are the children of saints and we must not be joined together 
like heathens that know not God”; how much truer are these words 
in the case of a Christian marriage! 


THE MopeEt or MatTrRIMoNny Is CuHrRIst’s UNION 
WITH THE CHURCH 


For the model of the Christian marriage, according to Saint 
Paul’s teaching, is the union of Christ Himself with His Church. 
For this reason it is indissoluble. Christ will never separate Him- 
self from His Church, and a Church, separated from Christ would 
cease to be the true Church. This is impressed upon the bridegroom 
and bride by the Gospel of the Nuptial Mass in the words of our 
Lord: “What therefore God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder’ (Matth. xix. 6). 

(a) From this revelation of God Saint Paul also deduces the 
mutual relation between husband and wife. As they are one flesh 
their mutual rights are absolutely equal. (I. Cor. vii. 3, 4.) But 
as they form a small state, which could not stand if it were divided 
against itself by having two independent heads, God ordained that 
the husband is to be the head of the family. This headship is, 
however, not to be a selfish tyranny, but rather a self-sacrificing 
office. In the Epistle of the same Mass. (Eph. v. 25 ss.) Holy 
Church tells the bridegroom in the words of Saint Paul: “Husbands 
love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered him- 
self up for it”; i. e., giving the last drop of His lifeblood for Her. 
And he must even sever the ties that bind Him to his parents, as 
far as they are an obstacle to His new duties; as the Apostle says: 
“For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother and cling 
to his wife.” 

(b) Thus the subjection of the wife, necessary for the existence 
of the family, is carefully guarded by the law of God. It is to be 
a voluntary submission for the common good which is demanded 
from the members of every society. Her example is to teach the 
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children and servants respectful submission to all lawful authority, 
both divine and human, ecclesiastical and secular. There is no 
other or better way for it than this. It is quite unnecessary to 
state in the life of a saint that he had a good mother; but it should 
be stated if he had not; for that would be most remarkable. And 
holy Church in the Nuptial Liturgy does not overlook the dignity 
of the bride, but rather pays more attention to her than to the 
bridegroom. Whilst addressing the latter in the first place as the 
head, the blessing of the ring refers chiefly to her. And still more 
is this true of that impressive Nuptial Blessing which the Priest 
is directed to give in the Nuptial Mass after the Pater Noster. 
Although the Blessed Sacrament is then still on the Altar, he is 
directed to do what at any other Mass he is never allowed to do 
wz.: to turn round to bless the bride, if it is her first marriage. He 
calls down God’s blessing especially upon her, that her yoke may 
be one of charity and peace, that she may have all the virtues of 
the holy women, so that she may arrive at the repose of the blessed, 
and the Kingdom of Heaven. 


MATRIMONY A PERMANENT SOURCE OF GRACE 


Holy Church surrounds the celebration of Matrimony with a 
special Mass and impressive prayers and ceremonies, in order to 
make us realize that this sacrament is to be a permanent source 
of grace. It does not, it is true, impress an indelible character 
like Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders because it lasts only 
until death removes one of the partners, but it supplies all the 
special graces required during the duration of the union. Such 
special graces are necessary for the state of matrimony. 

(a) It is true, that matrimony is a natural remedy against con- 
cupiscence; still holy Church thinks it necessary to implore God’s 
grace that husband and wife may be able to live in fidelity and 
chastity. 

(b) Married life, on account of its permanency, makes it all 
the more necessary and difficult to bear each other’s burden, and 
so to fulfill the law of Christ (Gal. vi. 2); that law of 
charity, “which is patient, is kind, seeketh not her own, is not pro- 
voked to anger, thinketh no evil; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things” (I. Cor. xiii. 4, ss.) 
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(c) Special graces are also needed, and will come from this 
holy Sacrament, for the education of the children, entrusted by God 
to the parents. It implies hardships and anxieties on the part of 
the father; pain, labor and even risk of life on the part of the 
mother. But the originator of this holy Sacrament will not refuse 
the graces necessary to bear these burdens in such a way, that they 
should become means of sanctification and titles for a greater 
heavenly reward. 


We must always realize that all the sacraments are means of 
grace, instituted to sanctify our whole life. And holy Matrimony 
shares with Holy Orders the distinction that both are means not 
only for the sanctification of those who receive them, but also for 
the benefit of future generations. The good work done by parents 
may produce fruits for future centuries, and therefore add to 
their accidental glory in Heaven. Thus we see the close relation 
between the union of Christ and His Church, and that between 
husband and wife. The work of Christ and His Church is to fill 
Heaven with saints, and the matrimonial union has the purpose of 
cooperating in this great and holy work. “This is indeed a great 
sacrament, but I speak in Christ and in the Church,” says Saint 
Paul (Eph. V. 23). May all those who enter this holy state secure 
the presence of Christ at their Nuptial Celebration, so that 
they may receive the full effect of this holy Sacrament, both for 
themselves and their descendents down to the last generation. Amen. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Our Duty or GRATITUDE Best FULFILLED By Hoty Mass 


“Go, show thyself to the Priest, and offer the gift which Moses commanded.” 
(Gospel). 

Our Blessed Lord assured His hearers, that He had not come 
to abolish the law, but to make it perfect. For this reason He 
insisted after the cure of lepers that they should offer that sacrifice 
of thanksgiving which God Himself had prescribed through Moses. 
He also showed His disapproval, when out of ten lepers cured by 
Him, nine showed no sign of gratitude to Him. He did not 
abolish the duty of gratitude, which is an act of justice. 
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Saint Paul teaches this expressly when he writes to the Thessa- 
lonians. (I. T. v. 18.) “In all things give thanks; for this ts 
the will of God in Jesus Christ concerning you all.” If the Jews 
were ordered to offer special sacrifices and keep special feasts of 
thanksgiving for the great favors their fathers had received, how 
much more are we Christians bound to practice gratitude towards 
God. The only difficulty seems to be that our acts of gratitude are 
altogether out of proportion to the gifts of God bestowed on us. 
On the other hand, we have a sacrifice more noble and valuable 
before God than any of the Old Testament, and if we make proper 
use of it we shall be able to pay our debts of gratitude to our 
heavenly Father. 


THe Worps oF THE Mass Express THANKSGIVING 


Even if holy Church did not teach us that holy Mass is a means 
of thanksgiving, we could see it from the very words of the Holy 
Sacrifice. The Deo gratias, thanks be to God, meets us after each 
Lesson and Epistle and at the end. The Preface, which in the 
early times of the Church was much longer than it is now, held such 
a prominent position and was so markedly a prayer of thanksgiving, 
that it gave the Mass one of its most widespread names, wz., 
“Eucharist” 1t.¢., Thanksgiving. The Preface is shorter now 
because the thanksgiving of holy Church for the different mysteries 
of our salvation is now, as it were, divided, amongst the different 
feasts and seasons of the year, in order that our gratitude may be 
more fervent by our attention being focused on one great fact of 
Revelation. 

There is also one expression in the Canon before the Consecration 
which is an act of thanksgiving. The priest is made to say that he 
offers the sacrifice also for those, “who render their vows to God.” 
You know that a vow is a promise made to God, and in the words 
mentioned it is implied that vows, more than one, are to be fulfilled 
through the offering of each particular holy Mass. Whom do these 
words concern? All of us, who have asked anything of God and 
have received it. For every petition addressed to the good God 
naturally includes a vow, a promise of gratitude; and as we cannot 
repay it by our own effort we join in the sacrifice of Our Saviour, 
that He may make up for our deficiency. 
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We naturally expect expressions of gratitude in the Postcom- 
munion of the Mass; but here the words only in a few cases speak 
explicitly of thanksgiving. Enlightened by Faith, holy Church is 
wrapt in wonder at the fact that we poor sinful creatures, made of 
dust and ashes, have been “filled with the food of spiritual nourish- 
ment, with the Divine Sacrament, with the most holy mysteries; 
that we had received the most holy mysteries as food and drink, 
that lifegiving food, which ts the pledge of our salvation and resur- 
rection.” Is there any doubt that these words express the highest 
kind of gratitude, the gratitude of surprise and admiration? Was 
Saint Elizabeth grateful to our Blessed Lady for the visitation 
when she said (Luke i. 43): “Whence is it to me, that the mother 
of my Lord should come to me?” Was Saint Paul grateful for 
his vocation when he wrote to the Corinthians (I. C. xv. 9): “J am 
the least of the apostles, who am not worthy to be an apostle?” 
Was the centurion in today’s Gospel grateful for Our Lord’s willing- 
ness to come to his house, when he said: “Lord I am not worthy, 
that thou shouldst enter under my roof”? 

After the words of admiring gratitude in the Postcommunion 
the Church always adds petitions for graces to lead a good life. 
She wants us to realize that gratitude does not consist in words or 
sentiments, but in good deeds, pleasing to God. Thus we see how 
holy Church teaches and helps us to use the words of the Holy 
Sacrifice as a perfect means of thanksgiving. 


Hoty Mass IN ITSELF THE Most PerFect Act oF THANKSGIVING 


So far we have directed our attention chiefly to the texts of Holy 
Mass put before us by holy Church for our instruction and use. 
Let us now consider the Mass as the action of our Blessed Lord 
Himself. In every holy Mass He renews the acts and words of 
gratitude of His whole life, not indeed to add to their value, but 
to apply them to us, and to offer them on our behalf to the Heavenly 
Father. As at the Last Supper, before consecrating and breaking 
the bread, He gave thanks to His Father, so does He in every 
Holy Mass. And He is able and willing at that time to pay the 
full amount of our gratitude which we at the time wish Him to 
pay for us. What folly would it be for us if we were to ignore 
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or hide our debts, and so by our own neglect not only remain 
bankrupt in the eyes of the Heavenly Debtor, but also lose the new 
favors, which are waiting for those who are willing to fulfill the 
obligation of justice! For it is a human and a divine law that 
gratitude always leads to new benefits, whereas, as the wise man 
says (W. xvi. 29): “The hope of the ungrateful shall melt away.” 

In order to make the Holy Sacrifice to the fullest extent a means 
of thanksgiving holy Church shows us a way still more excellent. 
We read in the first book of Kings (i. 4, 5) that when Elcana, 
the father of Samuel, went on the feast days to the Holy Taber- 
nacle, he gave to each member of his family a gift, so that each 
one had something of his own to sacrifice. So holy Church, too, 
puts into our hands a Victim for a sacrifice of thanksgiving. What 
does she make the priest say after his holy Communion of the 
consecrated Host? First words of admiring gratitude: “What 
shall I return to the Lord for all he has given to me?” Now comes 
the answer: “J will take the chalice of salvation,’ and then he 
receives again the same Living Body of Our Lord, this time under 
the appearance of wine. What is the meaning of this? That we 
can show most acceptable gratitude to God when we worthily receive 
Holy Communion in the Mass; for then we have in the hands of 
our soul a Divine Victim of our own, which is most pleasing to 
the Father and with which we can offer to pay our full debt of 
gratitude. 

It is indeed marvelous how easy Our Lord has made it for us to 
pay our debts of gratitude to Him. It would be unworthy of us 
if we neglected to make use of Holy Mass to fulfill our obligation 
of justice, and it also would hurt our souls. On the other hand, 
as Holy Church sings in the Preface: “Jt is truly worthy and just, 
right and salutary, that we should always and in all places give 
thanks” to God. Let us then carry the disposition of gratitude 
from the Holy Mass into our daily lives, as Saint Paul exhorts the 
Colossians: (iii. 17) “All whatsoever you do in word or in work, 
do it all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to 
God and the Father. Amen.” 
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Christian Apologetics. A rational Exposition and Defense of the 
Catholic Religion. By Rev. W. Devivier, S.J. Translated from the 
original French. Edited and augmented by Rev. Joseph C. Sasia, 
S.J. New, extensively improved edition. 1924. 2 volumes. (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) Price, per set, cloth: $6.00 net. 


The study of apologetics has always been necessary as a means of 
preserving and spreading the faith. It is needful to prepare the mind 
for the acceptance of divine revelation by showing it the reasonableness 
of Christian belief and this, for many at least, involves a study of pre- 
liminary truths of philosophy and history, which pave the way to Faith. 
Then, for the sake of those who have already embraced our religion 
as well as of those who are held back by difficulties, it is necessary 
to take into consideration the objections which unbelievers urge against 
Christianity or the Catholic Church. From the earliest days down to 
our own times the noblest minds have devoted themselves to this great 
work of Christian apology, as the illustrious writings of so many 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church amply testify. Thus against the 
pagans were raised up Justin and Aristides ; against the early heretics, 
Athanasius, Cyril, Augustine; against the manifold errors of his own 
and following ages, Thomas Aquinas; against the heretics of the 16th 
Century Robert Bellarmine. In our own day the need of apologists is 
not less than in former times. It is astonishing how deep and wide- 
spread is the ignorance of men, otherwise well educated, on such sub- 
jects as the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. Priests 
who have had to prepare converts for Baptism are witnesses that they 
have many times been astonished at the very strange notions they have 
discovered in their converts, or the total lack of any ideas on these all 
important subjects. The general diffusion of knowledge on secular and 
profane matters has not brought with it a corresponding diffusion of 
religious knowledge. Quite the contrary. Hence in those who feel 
drawn to the Church we cannot take it for granted that they are suffi- 
ciently prepared, as it is often necessary to start at the beginning and 
instruct them on what seems to us almost self-evident truth. 

Again we know how many objections, against the very foundations 
of religion and Christianity, are brought up in our days; how scoffing 
and ridicule are cast upon the most sacred teachings ; how science and 
history are used to discount the Bible and the Church. Newspapers, 
magazines, lectures, pictures, either openly or covertly, attack the Faith 
in its teachings or its representatives and seek to discredit it before man- 
kind. The age-old opposition of the world to Christ continues. 

It is plain, then, how much need there is for a good, serviceable 
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Manual of Apologetics in the English language, in which current religi- 
ous difficulties and objections are clearly stated and satisfactorily 
answered, in which, in a word, a rational exposition and defense of the 
Catholic religion are ably presented. Smaller books of this character 
we know already exist and have done very good service in the cause 
of truth. But there has been need of a more complete and detailed 
work, one which will cover quite thoroughly the field of apologetics. 
This, we are happy to say, the present work seems to do. 

Father Sasia has greatly enlarged the original work by Devivier, 
and has adapted it to our own times and conditions. It will form an 
excellent textbook for our colleges and seminaries. Students who 
have been familiarized with its contents will not only have a better 
understanding and a deeper appreciation of their own Faith; but they 
will be prepared in their future careers, as laymen in the world or as 
priests, to dissipate prejudice and misunderstandings and to draw 
others to a knowledge of the truth and the Church of Christ. 


The Southern Oligarchy. By William H. Skaggs. (The Devin- 
Adair Co., New York.) Price: $5.00 net. 


It is the proud boast of the average American that he lives under a 
government, “of the people, and for the people and by the people,” 
enjoying the inalienable rights with which the Creator has endowed 
all men, “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Occasionally, 
“some down-trodden victim of European royalty or imperialism,” con- 
troverts these statements and ridicules these claims. He is overwhelmed 
by rhetoric and put to unseemly flight. Yet, when we consider the 
status of our beloved land, we must admit that there is a paradox in 
our Republic that should be patent to native as well as foreign eyes. 
In the present volume, the author endeavors to convince his fellow citi- 
zens that some at least of these strictures are correct. He is no for- 
eigner, but a native, not a dweller in the North or the West, but a son 
of the Southland and his complaints are worthy of a hearing. 

“The purpose of this book,” he says in the first chapter, “is the 
presentation of facts relating to the policies and practices of an Oli- 
garchy by which the Southern States of America have been ruled for 
more than forty years: and also a survey of the resultant evils of such 
policies and practices.” In cold, calculating statements he shows that 
race prejudice and race proscription, disfranchisement of the Negro, 
the fee system and the chain gang, peonage and serfdom, Lynch law 
and the Ku Klux Klan have flourished and still flourish in the Southern 
States and have made the section backward and impoverished. These 
have produced a most appalling record of crimes, have retarded educa- 
tion and fostered illiteracy, and today constitute a real and threatening 
menace to the stability and continuity of the Republic and its laws. 
In utter disregard of the Fourteenth Amendment, representatives are 
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chosen by a minority and wield an equal influence in Congress with 
members chosen by the full franchise. The Fifteenth Amendment is 
flagrantly violated, although other amendments, less important, are 
cherished and supported. Religious bias and national hatred are fos- 
tered and proclaimed. These and many other serious charges are 
promulgated by the author, and fortified and apparently proven by sta- 
tistics, official records and trustworthy citations. That such conditions 
should prevail in “a white population, composed of the purest British 
and French stock, in America,” astounds the author. He might have 
added that the strong admixture of Irish and, to a lesser extent, Scotch 
blood, only increases the mystery. Were he a foreigner, or one from 
another section of the Union, we might question his statements. Born 
and reared in Alabama, of old southern stock, he cannot be convicted 
of prejudice or bias. He presents a strong case, with ample testimony, 
and it behooves our great American nation to heed his warning, and 
if true, to resort to drastic measures to free the Republic from such 
dangers. 


It is to be regretted that, in his resumé of politics in the ante-Civil 
War period and during the duration of the World’s struggle, he occa- 
sionally strikes a note of discontent. Political preferences or party 
politics have no place in such a survey. No man, regardless of party 
affiliations should be alienated, if there be serious work to accomplish. 
Again, the suppression of all comment in regard to the political proclivi- 
ties of the statesmen from the North, who added to the bitterness of 
reconstruction days, with their returning boards, fraudulent elections, 
and gigantic corruption, seems ominous. No guilty parties must be 
spared in the labors of Hercules. Yet, these blemishes cannot detract 
from the importance of the book. It is a trumpet call to all American 
citizens, of every section and of every political party to purge the body 
politic of every evil which threatens to destroy the popular character of 
this government. The sands of time are strewn with the wrecks of 
once great nations as strong and as virile as this Republic of the West. 
They lost their pristine vigor, disregarded popular rights, and estab- 
lished a government of the few. When this nation ceases to be a gov- 
ernment “of the people, and for the people and by the people,” it, too, 
will be relegated to the pages of history. The author points a menacing 
finger at the Southern Oligarchy as the beginning of national dissolu- 
tion. It behooves every lover of freedom and popular government to 
heed these warnings and, if true, to abolish this menace with no gentle 
hand. If his fears be well founded, and he arouse the American people 
to a sense of the danger, the author will have done a great service and 
future generations will hail him as a benefactor of the Republic. 
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Series. In a beautiful presentation box at $16.00. 
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A_ Dictionary 
of Secret and Other 


Its purpose is to aid pziests in following Societies 


a daily Spiritual Routine. It possesses Comprising Masonic Rites, Lodges and 


many privileges auch as a participation || H] CUP*i,acoreo"Badlag NeccMicconls Date 


Apostolic Union of 


Secular Priests 


in the prayers and good works of many zations » aie. -“ anew are admitted; 
8 ystical an ccult Societies; Fraternal, 
Religious Orders, and a large number Benevolent and Beneficiary Societies: Politi- 
of Masses for deceased members, while cal, Patriotic _and Civic Brotherhoods; 
yee Greek Letter Fraternities and Sororities; 
special faculties are recorded such as Military and Ancestral Orders; Revolu- 
“toties quoties” indulgence and privi- eee ae oe 
leged altar four times a week. 
Compiled by 
ARTHUR PREUSS 
ry Cloth, Large 8vo., XII & 543 pages 
Net $3.50 


PR Dictionary contains an a aye mone 
i of information upon every conceivable class o 
For Information Address: society coming under the seepe delimited by the 
ane se mneeetiannae, a book that — 
° e of excellent service to a rospective read- 
The Secretary, Priests’ Apos- ers and especially the clergy.” 
Josephinum Weekly. 


tolic Union, St. Joseph’s Semi- 
B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


nary, Yonkers, N. Y. 
17 S. Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 



































Ready Soon 
Jesus, the Model of Religious 


Meditations for Every Day of the Year 


Translated from the German of a Religious of the Congregation of St. Charles 
Borromeo by a Sister of Notre Dame, Cleveland, Ohio, with preface by The Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio. 


The present work supplies Meditations of the sort for which Religious Houses have long 
been seeking. They were written in a spirit of great loyalty to the will of God and of a rare 
knowledge of what moves and enkindles the human heart. Authority has long since approved 
them for doctrine and method, while the test of actual practice has endeared them to souls 
beyond number. 

The Meditations, which are arranged in accordance with the season and feasts of the Church 
Year, supply constant food for the mind and the emotions. No wonder that an experienced 
American Master of Novices said of the present translations: “I found them splendid. They 
are theologically sound and at the same time full of unction. They are applied to the religious 
life in a manner which is not at all far-fetched. . . . If the rest of the meditations are like 
those submitted to me, I would unhesitatingly choose your book in preference to ours.” 

Attention may be drawn to the excellence of the translation. The work is so fluent and 
idiomatic that it seems to have been written in English originally. This fact is of importance 
because it indicates how free the work is of mistakes in interpretation or clumsy forms 0 
expression which turn the reader aside from the matter set forth. Careful examination will 
reveal how valuable an addition has been made, with this work, to the spiritual literature 
available in English. 

The work will be in two volumes, 12mo. size, of approximately 850 pages to each 
volume. Cloth binding; probable price for the set, $8.00 net. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO. (Inc.), Publisher 


52 Barclay Street, New York City 436 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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An Elementary Text-Book of Personal Hygiene 
Physiology for Catholic Schools 


Health and Happiness 


By FRANCIS J. DORE, $.J., Ph.D., M.D. 


Dean of the School of Social Service, Fordham University 
With Many Illustrations and a Complete Index 
241 Pages. Cloth, net, $1.25 


This book is intended to be used in our Catholic parochial and high 
schools. It fills a long felt need, because while there have been many text 
books written on Hygiene, they have all emphasized the acquirement of 
health, without which happiness is impossible, as the CHIEF AIM of life. 
Such books tend to make youthful readers too material, causing them to 
lose sight of their much more weighty SPIRITUAL INTERESTS. ‘Health 
and Happiness” demonstrates the close interweaving of Science and Religion, 
and shows how an unbiased study of the former naturally leads to the 
knowledge and love of God, our Last End. 





COMMENTS 


“Health and Happiness” is a highly commendable production both for 
its matter and its form.” —Ecclesiastical Review. 


“Replete with sound and needful advice in which is seen the doctor as 
well as the theologian.’—Daily American Tribune. 


“The description of structure and functions are extremely well done.” 


—The Month. 


“An exposition of the laws of health which is free from any taint. Its 
value will be appreciated by teachers.” —Catholic School Journal. 


“Teachers in Catholic schools should see that ‘Health and Happiness’ is 
adopted in classes when hygiene and physiology are taught.”—America. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AS 
TEXT BOOK GIVEN ON APPLICATION 
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Sole Agent for the United Kingdom, B. HERDER, London 
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Bausch lomb 





A simple and Liecettad instrument giving most vivid and brilliant images : 
sharp and clear to the edges. Models for both lantern slides and opaque 
objects—for showing maps, photos, colored. pictures and specimens in natural 


eolors. 


Model C (illustrated) has new automatic gas-filled Mazda Lamp—used 


with any lamp socket. 


Price for lantern slide use, $60.00 and. ap. 


Other models for lantern slides, $52.00 and.up. 
Balopticons for lantern slides and opaque objects, $80.00 and up. 
A STEREOPTICON is an unlimited source of instruction and 


amusement. 


A STEREOPTICON quickly pays for. itself and is a steady 


source of income. 


CATHOLIC STEREOPTICON LECTURES 


The Catechigm -.........0:. 
Bible. History ....... 

The History ‘of the Church... 91 
A. Visit to the Catacombs.. 
Around the World with the 


Missionaries wineite Okie ible bee 

Christ in -Art ........cc0e0. 117 
The Madonna in Art...... + 6 
A Visit to Rome. I ...... @ 
A Visit to Rome. II...... 63 


The Holy Father and the 
Vatican i oo 0g sis cee gauss 
A. Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. I—Jerusalem ..... 
A Pilgrimage to. the Holy 


Land. I]—Palestine ..... 
Lourdes ......... ke daaan ow 123 
The Our Father: ......... oe 24 
The Hail Mary ........... 21 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 49 
The Stations of the Cross... 14 


60 slides 





The Rosary 

The Nativity of Christ...... 3% 
The Life of Christ for Children 16 
The Life of the Blessed Virgin 53 
St: Francie of Ase. ........ a 
St. Ignatius ...... esuday ons . 45 
Blessed Joan of Afesis ss. ae 
The Church and the Woman 40 
The Church and the Peor.. 35 
Christopher Columbue ..:.. 23 
The Ecclesiastical Year... ... 62 


’ The Passion Play at 


mergau, 1910 .......+.... ) 
Catholic Sanctuaries and 
Shrines in the United, 
States and Canada -. wWeeeteeeve 72 
hig tava of CathoRea in 
A Trip Through Catholic 
Treland i. c0sccesteccan ~ 10 


Vin Seawe re slides 


ee eenaeezcaese 


The slides are not rented. The purchase price is 50c. net per slide, black; 


75¢. net per slide, artistically colored. 
Lecture FREE OF CHARGE with complete sets. 


separately. 


Send for complete Catalog of Apparatas and Stides 


Lectures not supplied 
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With Introductions and Commentary for Priests and Students 
2 By the Rev. CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Professor of Sacred. Scripture in the Catholic Foreign Mission: Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Volume I (Romans, First and Second Corinthians, Galatians) 
With Map. Cloth, net,. $6.00 


ENDORSEMENTS AND REVIEWS 





“Father Callan first of all gives a general introduction embracing all the main 
features of the Apostle’s life and writings; prefixes to each Epistle ‘a particular introduc- 
tion. setting forth the circumstances in which it was written and its general outline and 
contents; and finally subjects every section of the text to careful analysis. He accom- 
plishes. his difficult task with great success, and the result is a commentary of solid 
pp’ ae will render real service to those for whom it le intended.”—The Tables 

ndon 


“I welcome with heartfelt gratitude Fr, Callan’ ry work, in which will be found every 

Sinkin which is necessary to prove him a learned and safe guide. I cannot help 

g, too, that in this volume many priests may find a vast and rich mine to assist 
them in their daily meditations on the eternal truths.”+-A. Cardinal Gasquet, 


“Father! Charles J. Callan, O.P., is the author of Commentaries on the Gospels and 
on the Acts, both very highly esteemed in the United States and~in English-speaking 
countries generally. His new work on the Epistles of ‘St. Paul is more developed and 


literature of his subject, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, and with the questions of text, 


equal value. with this one, at once theological and critical—Father J: M. Lagrange; 
O.P., in Revue Biblique. 5 | BT 
“Those who have read Father-Callan’s Commentaries on the Gospels and the Acts, 
same high standard of excellence. Throughout his commentary he pays great attention 
to textual criticisms. : . . We are glad.to have what is probably. the best Catholic 


work in English on the subject—Father Callan’s commentaries.” —“The Trish 
Ecclesiastical Record.” 


sisters and laity.”—Father P. Le Buffe, S.J., in America. 


Paul intelligible to his flock.”"—The Catholic World. 





With Practical Critical Commentaries for Priests and Students _ 
‘BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE FOUR GOSPELS 


CLOTH, NET, $4.00 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


CLOTH, NET, $2.50 





JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers, 54 Park Pl., N. Y. 
Sole Agent for the United Kingdom, B. HERDER, London ; 





The Epistles of St. Paul 


more critical. In it he gives entire satisfaction, for he is perfectly acquainted with the 


style, and language. ... English-speaking Catholics possess no coreg ees of 


will be glad to know that he is continuing his work. The present volume maintains the — 


“This splendid-work . . . . deserves ‘a wide circle of eidece among priests, 


“Thorough, sound, practical . . . . Father Callan seems to have kept in mind.” 
throughout the special homiletic needs of the pastor who must make the message of St. . 
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